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The Faraday Celebrations 

THE isolation of benzene by Michael Faraday was 
fittingly celebrated at the Royal Institution a few years 
since as one of the discoveries that have proved fruittul 
new starting points for science and industry. Next 
vear, equally fittingly, will be celebrated the centenary 
of Faraday’s discovery of electro-magnetic induction 

the starting point of the electrical industry, ** more 
fruitful in benefit for mankind,” as one writer puts it 
than any other experiment in physical science. The 
Royal Institution naturally takes the lead in the cen- 
tenary celebrations, for it was to the house of the 
Institution in Albemarle Street that Faraday went in 
1831, a youth of 22, to become assistant to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, then Professor of Chemistry, and later 
to succeed Davy and to complete his own remarkable 
work for at least two sciences. The celebrations 
promise to be worthy of both the man and the occasion. 
The Royal Society will entertain the delegates to the 
celebrations ; the British Association has arranged 
the dates for its centenary meeting in London, also in 
1931, in consultation with the Faraday Committee ; 
the Federal Council of Chemistry will assist in the 
organisation of a Faraday exhibition, and the Royal 
Institution will have the general co-operation of 
Government, university, and science interests. 

Not the least interesting incident of the celebrations 


will be the publication of Faraday’s careful diary, 
written in his own hand, of all his experimental work 
throughout his life. On his death these ** experimental 
notes ** were bequeathed to the Royal Institution, and 
for over. sixty years have been its most treasured 
possession. Although Faraday made extensive use of 
it in the preparation of his published works, the diary 
itself has never been published, and to mark the forth- 
coming centenary the managers of the Royal Institution 
have resolved to publish it in full. It will run into six 
or eight volumes, and of these two or more are expected 
to be ready by September. 





A.C.S.: A Notable 25 Years’ Record 
CHE American Chemical Society and Dr. C. L. Parsons, 
its secretary, may be congratulated on its fine record 
for the past twenty-five vears. An analysis of the 
progress made becomes more impressive as the figures 
are studied. In the important matter of income the 
Secretary's collections have advanced from 15,374 
dollars in 1906 to 305,000 dollars in 1930, while the 
advertising net revenue in the same period: has grown 
from 1,000 to dollars. The membership, 
which was 3,079 in 1906, is to-day roughly 18,000. In 
spite of an expenditure, mainly on publications, that 
has increased from 20,494 dollars in 1g06 to 557,525 
dollars in 1930, the surplus funds have annually in- 
creased from 7,027 dollars at the close of 1905 to 
301,106 dollars at the close of 1929. In addition, the 
Society has trust funds to the amount of 183,851 
dollars. Finally, the statement gives the cost to the 
members of the publications of several chemical 
organisations of the same class, with the amount of 
published matter per member : 
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On all these grounds the American Chemical Society 


well look back on its record with satisfaction. 
What is the secret of its success and continued ex- 
pansion? First, its resolve to make the service of 
American chemical industry its primary concern ; 
secondly, its belief that if the Society loyally serves 
the industry in this unselfish way, the industry in 
return will see to its adequate support ; thirdly, the 
vitality and efficiency of its own organisation In the 
case of a public society, even more than in the case of 


may 
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a commercial concern, these may be considered the 
usual conditions of success. If such a society has a 
work worth doing and succeeds in doing it, very rarely 
does it fail to obtain the necessary public support. 





Coal Research at Birmingham 

Ix the report for the past vear on the valuable work 
of the Mining Research Laboratory of the University 
of Birmingham there is an interesting section dealing 
with the treatment of coal by hydrogenation, distilla- 
tion and other means. Further study of the action of 
catalysts upon the rate of hydrogenation of different 
coals has been carried out with interesting results. 
Six Canadian coals, supplied by Professor Stansfield, 
of Alberta, and chosen on account of their variation 
in “rank”™ or * degree of coalification ~~ from the 
anthracitic to the lignitous type, were examined, and 
the results made interesting comparison with the 
English coals previously examined. The effect of low- 
temperature carbonisation upon ease of hydrogenation 
has been tested by the action of hydrogen on a coke 
produced by the Coalite process. The coke showed a 
comparatively slight conversion, 70 per cent. of residue 
being left, whereas coal from the Barnsley seam (from 
which the Coalite was prepared) gave a residue amount- 
ing to 58 per cent. In another case, two samples from 
the same seam were tested—one of which had evidently 
been heated by natural agencies, causing a reduction 
in volatile matter from 39°3 per cent. to 27°7 per cent. 
rhe coal thus treated left a residue after hydrogenation 
amounting to 59°9 per cent., whereas the normal coal 
only left 30°3 per cent. of residue—a corresponding 
difference in the oil vields being found. 

In the previous year’s report mention was made of 
experiments carried out in the laboratory on the partial 
hydrogenation of coal. Experiments on several of the 
samples previously hydrogenated fully, 7.e., eight 
hours’ hydrogenation at 430° C., have been continued 
with the coal in the dry state, the rotating autoclave 
ing fitted with a scraper. Comparative experiments 
een made with a series of coals of varying 
composition, at a temperature of 400° C., and a 
hydrogen pressure of about 150 atmospheres. The 
effect of partial hydrogenation is shown, not only in 
the increased coking value of these coals, which 
previous to hvdrogenation were only slightly caking, 
but also in a marked degree by increase in strength of 
briquettes prepared at a temperature of 350° C. and 
inder a pressure of 5,500 Ibs. per square inch. The 
itv of these was tested by means of a specially- 
designed apparatus, and comparison was then made 
with briquettes produced from the untreated coals. 
In some cases it was found that the pressure required 
to break the hydrogenated product was double that 
for the briquette from the untreated coal. As an 
example, a comparatively strong briquette was obtained 
by the dry hydrogenation of an anthracite of 475° C. 
Hydrogenation at 400° C. gave a less strong briquette, 
while the untreated anthracite only just cohered under 
the conditions of compression. 

The treatment of coals with steam under high 
pressure has been further continued, the coal being 
treated in an autoclave with steam under high pressure. 
In all cases it was found that treatment of the coal 


. 


> a 


with 30 per cent. by weight of steam at 400° C. very 
considerably reduced the * binding * properties of the 
material when subjected to pressure and heat treat- 
ment. In the case of one coal sample tested, the 
longer the duration of steam treatment and the higher 
the temperature, the greater was the reduction in the 
strength of the briquette. Treatment of the coal 
with steam at 200° C. had little effect on the briquette- 
forming property of the coal. The analyses of the 
residual gases after treatment of coal with steam 
indicated that the latter causes oxidation of the coal 
at a temperature above 200° C. This oxidation 
appears to be responsible for the loss in cohering 
property. As distinct from the effect of steam confined 
in an autoclave, the distillation of coal at various 
temperatures in steam up to 500 lbs. per square inch 
has been effected in a special apparatus made _ for 
the laboratory by the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment for this purpose. Experiments are now in 
progress with this apparatus. 





The Prince’s Example 


HE Prince of Wales has set a good example in deciding 
to go to Argentina next vear for the British Trade 
Exhibition in Buenos Aires. It is extremely interest- 
ing that the heir to the throne, already the most 
widely travelled man in this country, should devote 
some months of 1g31 to the national task of stimulating 
British trade with South America, for he is going to 
Brazil as well. The interest of the Argentina visit 
lies in the fact that the Prince is going to do his best 
for a wholly British exhibition established in a foreign 
country. There is probably no better way of getting 
back that part of the great export trade which we seem 
temporarily to have lost than by such an object 
lesson as this. 
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Annual Report of Inspector of Factories 
Tribute to Work of Association of British Chemical Manufacturers 


The Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
2s. 6d. net) and records substantial progress in the es 
industries. Several sections of ch 


ON the subject of safety rules for chemical works close touch 
has been kept during the year with the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers. The Association, states the report, 

They have issued 
to their members Model Safety Rules for use in chemical 
works, as well as leaflets and memoranda on safe working of 
particular processes and plant. These are proving most valu- 
able and, as an example, at a chemical works in the Midlands, 
one of the directors stated that he thought the Safety Cir- 
culars were so valuable that he now obtains six copies of each 
for circulation to the different heads of departments and the 
technical staff. In regard to one relating to carbon bisulphide, 
he said that it explained a cause of danger (the presence of 
pyrophoric iron sulphide) which had been a mystery to the 
firm. They immediately took steps to remove the danger and 
felt that a disaster had been averted. 


Explosions from Dust 

The danger of explosions from dust is again demonstrated 
by accidents which occurred during the year, the circum- 
stances of which have been investigated by Mr. McNair 
(Engineering Inspector). One explosion which took place in 
a cotton-seed grinding plant was probably caused by a piece 
of iron which was afterwards found in the disintegrator. This 
disintegrator had a relief vent leading to a stive room and 
the explosion travelled to the stive room which was blown 
open, the flame injuring a man who was standing close to 
the door of the room. Stive rooms should not be used for 
dust collection, since the dust deposited in them is always 
readily blown up into a cloud by any explosion wave which 
may enter the room. 

In a new plant the firm has now provided a choke con- 
veyor worm between the disintegrator and the elevator, 
and the stive room has been replaced by a bag-filter suitably 
placed. This is enclosed in sheet metal and will be fitted with 
a suitable explosion vent. The feed chute to the disintegrator 
is also fitted with electro-magnets for trapping pieces of iron 
or steel. All the electrical fittings are being suitably en- 
closed. 

In two other factories explosions occurred during the 
grinding of linseed meal and cotton-seed cake. Here again 
there were no intercepting choke tubes between the disin- 
tegrators and the rest of the plants, and no vent tubes were 
provided. Another similar explosion occurred in a cork 
mill. The explosion in the mill spread through the worm 
conveyor to an elevator, and thence to a cyclone dust col- 
lector, one man being seriously burnt by the flame. 


Dangers of Acetylene 

Mr. McNair also enquired into explosions connected with 
the use of acetylene generators, and one case may be quoted 
as showing the danger of allowing a naked light to be used 
even when apparently every precaution has been taken to 
prevent the presence of gas. The generator had been thor- 
oughly cleaned on the day previous to the accident, and 
all waste carbide removed. It was filled with clean water and 
the charge-drawer filled with fresh carbide, but no attempt 
had been made to generate gas. The next morning it was 
found that the water had frozen and the charge-drawer 
containing the carbide was removed, while steps were taken 
to thaw the water by the application of hot irons. Later 
on one of the workmen, unfortunately, applied a rag soaked 
in petrol to the drip pipe of the generator and set fire to it ; 
at the same moment another man moved the bell of the 
generator up and down, evidentiy with the intention of seeing 
whether it was free. An explosion immediately occurred 
which blew the bell upwards and injured this man fatally. 
The iron cross guide bar was broken at either end and the 
bell forced partly through the roof of the factory. It was 
quite clear that the gas which caused the explosion must 
have been evolved from the carbide over-night by some 
accidental addition of water, or possibly water vapour which 
may have passed from the inside of the bell to the carbide 
chamber. The violence of this explosion illustrates the 


for 1929 has just been issued (H.M. Stationery Office, 173 pp., 
tablishment and working of safety committees in various 
emical interest ave reproduced below. 


danger from the explosion of even small quantities of acety- 
lene. It is estimated that in this case only 1-5th oz. of carbide 
mixed with water formed sufficient acetylene gas to give an 
explosive mixture in the bell. 

A serious explosion of a somewhat different kind occurred in 
sheet metal condensers connected with plant used for the 
sublimation of salicylic acid. In a previous case, which 
occurred some time ago, it was supposed that the cloud of 
condensed material in the condenser was ignited either by a 
spark or by spontaneous ignition of material such as waste 
blown into the system by the hot air. To meet these risks 
the occupiers were recommended to cover the intake of each 
hot air blower by fine wire gauze and to provide suitable 
relief panels to minimise damage due to any explosion, and 
also to provide properly enclosed dust-proof electrical fit- 
tings. In this case the explosion took place in the condenser 
furthest from the inlet, and although the condenser had a 
large panel of copper gauze, 18 in. square, the explosion was 
so rapid that although the gauze was undamaged, the con- 
denser was wrecked. The firm are inclined to the view that 
some catalytic action of the copper gauze has been respon- 
sible for igniting phenol, evolved through the sublimation 
having been carried too far at too high a temperature, and 
they have removed the gauze. They are also taking steps to 
ensure that no person shall be allowed in the condenser house 
whilst the process is going on. 

Chromium Plating 

The chromium plating process is extending, not only in the 
motor car industry, but in other trades, and severe cases of 
chrome ulceration have occurred. The makers of the plant 
now usually supply means of exhaust ventilation designed to 
carry off the spray or fumes before they reach the breathing 
level, but several cases have been noted where this was not 
done before the inspector’s visit. Mr. McCullough (North 
West London) reports on the elaborate precautions taken in 
a large factory in his district. These include: (1) exhaust 
ventilation drawing the fumes away from the surface of the 
vat; (2) good washing conveniences; (3) overalls, gauntlet- 
gloves, rubber boots and aprons, goggles, and respirators ; 
(4) regular examination of hands and arms of workers on the 
vats; alternative work is arranged for those suffering from 
cuts or sores; (5) a greasy preparation is rubbed into the 
hands and forearms to prevent contact with chromic acid. 
Since the end of the year draft regulations have been prepared 
to make requirements of this nature generally compulsory 
(See last week’s issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE). 

Artificial Silk Industry 

With a view to finding means for overcoming the temporary 
eye trouble experienced in the artificial silk industry, two 
conferences were held with representatives of the different 
firms concerned. The question was discussed from various 
aspects, such as causation of the trouble, design of machines, 
ventilation, and humidity of the atmosphere. After the first 
conference certain tests as to the condition of the atmosphere 
were Carried out, but with only negative results. Nevertheless, 
the unanimous opinion was formed that a remedy is to be 
found in efficient ventilation. Consequently much time has 
been spent in securing improvements in this direction. It 
was also agreed that a monthly return should be submitted 
by each firm, giving the number of cases occurring in their 
works and the total time lost by each worker. During the 
three months ending January 31, 1930, 230 cases of con- 
junctivitis (not necessarily separate individuals) were recorded, 
involving a loss of 1,555 working hours, or an average of 60°7 
hours per case. It was estimated that the total possible 
number of working hours was 2,355,872, and the total loss of 
time was therefore one hour in every 1,500 worked. 

These returns have served a very useful purpose in con- 
firming the general opinion that efficient ventilation provides 
a complete remedy for the complaint. They have been useful, 
too, to the employer by providing an immediate indication 
of any inefficiency in his ventilating plant. 
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The Production and Uses of Stearin and Olein 
By Dr. Hans Braun 
Some modern methods of obtaining stearin and olein commercially ave described in the following article by Dr. Hans Braun 


abstracted from a recent issue of ‘‘ Die Metallborse.”’ 


STEARIN, palmitin and olein are the principal constituents of 
animal and vegetable fats and oils, in which they occur as 
the glycerine acid esters. Stearin has always been the most 
important of these materials for use in the candle-making 
industry, and processes devised to separate the different fatty 
acids have aimed at producing the greatest possible yield of 
stearin or solid fatty acids with a high degree of purity. In 
later years the demand for stearin has considerably declined, 
due to the displacement of candle lighting by the use of kero- 
sene, gas and electricity for lighting. However, the candle- 
making industry has been maintained, largely by the aid of 
the earlier little utilised glycerine and olein by-products. 
Since the war, the demand for stearin has further declined, 
which has also had the effect of reducing the production of 
olein 

Before discussing the methods of stearin and olein manu- 
facture, it may be stated that the sense in which the terms 
‘stearin ’’ and “‘ olein ’’ are employed here implies the free 
fatty acids ; under the term “‘stearin "’ are included all the solid 
fatty acids, and under the term “‘olein’’ the fatty acids which 
remain liquid at average atmospheric temperatures. The raw 
materials from which these fatty acids are obtained include 
the following substances: mutton fat, palm oil, fat derived 
from bone boiling, and waste fats from slaughter houses, 
margarine factories, and numerous other sources of waste fats. 


Use of Sulphuric Acid 

The recovery of liquid and solid fatty acids begins with th® 
splitting-up of the fats into fatty acids and glycerine. The 
processes used commercially are fairly well known and will 
therefore not be described here in minute detail. The oldest 
kind of fat decomposition is the so-called acid process. If 
fat is treated with sulphuric acid, sulpho-fatty-acids form and 
free glycerine. The sulpho-fatty-acids hydrolise on boiling 
with water into free fatty acids and sulphuric acid. It is 
necessary first to remove impurities because otherwise the 
action of the acid on these tends to produce a dark coloration 
of the fatty acid products. Nevertheless, a small amount of 
such colouring products is always formed, which adversely 
affects the colour of the fatty acid and often gives the product 
an unpleasant odour. The glycerine is also decomposed by 
the acid to some degree, which naturally reduces the yield 
of this by-product. This loss cannot be avoided by the use 
of a dilute acid because a highly concentrated acid is required 
to produce a high yield of the fatty acids. According to 
Lewkowitsch, a 98 per cent sulphuric acid produces 42-1 per 
cent. of free fatty acid in the first hour and 93 per cent. after 
15 hours’ heating with the acid. 

On the other hand, with a 70 per cent. sulphuric acid, the 
yield of free fatty acids in the first hour is only 15-5 per cent. 
and does not exceed 39 per cent. after 15 hours’ treatment. 
With still more dilute acid the conversion is slow, and the 
yield too low for commercial use, although the quality of the 
fatty acid product is improved. 

The autoclave process operates under pressure, usually by 
the use of a basic decomposition material. A whole series of 
metallic oxides has been proposed for the purpose, including 
caustic lime, magnesia, barium oxide and strontium oxide. 
Zinc oxide has been used either directly as such or in the 
form of zinc dust or zinc ashes. A number of patents referring 
to these different proposals are in existence. The oxides of 
manganese, compounds of aluminium, lead, and ammonia 
have been proposed for the purpose, and some research has 
been made with acid agents, including sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids ; decomposition of the fats has also been attempted 
through the action of ultra-violet rays. Very few of these 
suggestions are of practical value; generally zinc oxide is 
used in the autoclave process which, while avoiding the 
discoloration caused by sulphuric acid, gives a somewhat 
smaller yield of fatty acids. 

A recently developed process is the splitting-up of the fats 
by a fermentation method which may be better described as 
enzymic action. It is based on the splitting action of enzymes 


found in the castor oil bean. The work done on this process 
has been chiefly carried out by Connstein, Hoyer and Warten- 
berg. Unfortunately, this method is applicable only to fats 
with rather low melting temperatures, but in such Cases it 
yields fatty acid products of good quality and condition. 


The Twitchell Process 

A modification of the acid process is that known as the 
Twitchell process. Twitchell, acting on the assumption that 
the breaking up of the fat by sulphuric acid resulted in the 
formation of intermediate sulpho-acids, followed by hydrolysis, 
found that the same effect could be reached by the use of an 
acid catalyst instead of acid to decompose the fats. Such a 
catalyst was formed by combining the sulpho-fatty-acids with 
aromatic compounds. According to basic German patent 
No. 114491, fatty acids were mixed with aromatic substances 
such as benzol, phenol or naphthaline in the proportion of 
their molecular weights, and the mixture was then treated with 
sulphuric acid. After the reaction was completed and water 
was added, the new compound decomposed and clear oil 
collected on the surface. According to the patentee, the 
reaction runs according to the following equation; when 
benzol is the aromatic substance used : 


C,H, T Ci3H3,0, + H,SO,=C,H4(HSO;)C,,.H3,0,- H,0O. 


Not only Twitchell but several others have devised a series 
of fat splitting substances most of which are protected by 
patent. But none of these is of special importance. The 
Twitchell reagent is named “ Triacetin’’ and consists of 
naphthaline-stearin-sulpho-acid. 

Besides its fat splitting action, it possesses the property of 
emulsifying, whereby the surface volume of the fat is greatly 
increased, which facilitates the operation. As this reagent is 
stable even at 100° C., it suffices theoretically to employ a 
small quantity to split up a large quantity of fat. The 
Twitchell process is used very extensively to-day and therefore 
some details of the operation of a modern plant may be 
supplied. 

Washing of Raw Materials 

The raw materials of different origin are mixed with one 
another and then given a washing, which is accomplished in 
lead-lined wooden vats in which a small quantity of 60 per 
cent. sulphuric acid is used, steam being passed into it to heat 
it. This treatment removes the impurities, which would 
otherwise disturb the results of the subsequent operations. 
At the end of the washing treatment the material is allowed 
to stand for a night. The bottom layer which separates out 
consists of the dilute acid containing the impurities, which is 
drawn off through wooden pipes. The washed material is 
then extracted with benzine in a copper vessel, and the fat- 
benzine solution is then distilled in a copper still, the benzine 
being recovered for further use. The fat is pumped by doubie- 
acting bronze pumps into storage tanks, whence it flows by 
gravity into lower copper-lined vats in which the fat-splitting 
is effected. From these vats it is conducted through copper 
pipes to a coke tower in which the steam is condensed in cold 
water. Two parts by weight of fat are mixed with 1 part by 
weight of water and about 2 per cent. of the Twitchell reagent, 
together with about ? percent. of sulphuric acid. This mixture 
is heated by direct steam long enough to convert 85-90 per 
cent. of the fat to fatty acid and about 15 per cent. of glycerine 
If heated too long, there is a tendency for the reaction to 
become reversed. The mixture is allowed to stand until the 
constituents have formed distinct layers. The dilute glycerine 
is drawn off into tanks, where it is neutralised by the addition 
of hydrated lime. It then passes through a filter press which 
retains the precipitated calcium sulphate. The glycerine 
solution is concentrated in an evaporator until its gravity 
corresponds to 20° Bé, which is the point of the smallest 
solubility of calcium sulphate. The calcium sulphate which 
separates out at this stage is removed by a second filtration 
in the filter press, and finally the glycerine is concentrated by 
further evaporation to 88-94 per cent. and is a good commercial 
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product containing only quite small quantities of ash and 
organic impurities. 
Glycerine Substitutes 

The recovery and sale of glycerine in past years has con- 
tributed substantially to the profitability of the process, as 
it has found application for many purposes for which there 
was no known substitute till recently. Even before the war 
glycerine substitutes were known in the chemical trade, but 
most of these showed only one or another of the characteristics 
of glycerine. An exception has been found in glycol, which 
not only possesses similar physical properties, such as viscosity, 
low freezing point, hygroscopicity, etc., but also possesses 
chemical properties which permit it to replace glycerine even 
in the manufacture of explosives. For purposes in which the 
physical rather than the chemical properties of glycerine are 
useful, it can also be replaced by alkali compounds of lactic 
acid. These substitutes are in active competition with 
glycerine in many of its uses, and it is therefore important 
to discover new specific uses for it. 

For decomposing the unchanged fat from the original treat- 
ment, the fat is mixed with water, as in the original treatment, 
and heated for about ten hours; by this treatment 94 to 97 
per cent. of this fat is converted into fatty acids. After a period 
allowed for settling and separation of the liquid layers, the 
weak solution of glycerine is conducted to the vats in which the 
first splitting operation was effected, and thus loss of glycerine 
is avoided. 

The fatty acids are distilled, if necessary, to obtain a high 
degree of purity and to remove any objectionable colour. 
For use in candle manufacture it is generally necessary that the 
fatty acids be distilled in order to eliminate the last traces 
of unchanged fat, which otherwise would cause an odour 
of acrolein during the burning of the candles. 


Distilling Apparatus 


Before distillation the fatty acids must be dehydrated, 
which is effected by heating them by means of steam coils. 
The stills used for distillation are constructed with detachable 
rounded bottoms which can be changed when required. 
The distillation is effected by super-heated steam admitted 
through perforated steam coils which are covered by the charge, 
The fatty acids distil over through copper swan-necks into a 
pair of receivers constructed of copper, which stand in water 
maintained at a temperature at which the fatty acids condense, 
but the steam remains as a vapour and passes out of the 
receivers. The stills are operated continuously for 48 to 60 
hours; it is then necessary to reduce the temperature, break 
the vacuum, and blow out the tarry residue into tanks below 
from whence it goes to a tar distillation apparatus. 

From this latter a blackish coloured fatty acid is obtained 
which goes to the de-watering tanks to be mixed with fresh 
fatty acid and then distilled. The final tar residue is the or- 
dinary stearin pitch, which is marketed in different qualities 
for the manufacture of insulating material, rust protection 
paints, roof coverings, and for addition to rubber and similar 
material, 


Separation of the Fatty Acids 


For the separation of the fatty acids, the fact that the stearin 
has a melting point well above atmospheric temperature while 
that of olein is well below it, is used. The mixed acids are 
pumped into a container in the pressure room and are kept 
liquid by heat supplied through steam coils, and also by the 
addition of the liquid from the pressing operation which will 
be referred to later. After melting, the mixture is allowed to 
settle, and it is then taken to a cork-insulated cooling chamber, 
where it is cast into plate form. In the cooling chamber a series 
of racks reaching from the floor to the roof is provided, on 
which are carried pans, usually made of aluminium, so arranged 
that the acids are poured into the uppermost, and in cascade 
form overflow into the next below, and so on, until all are 
filled. 

Cold air is then blown through the chamber, by which the 
acids solidify in the pans to form cakes, the solidifying point 
depending on the relative proportions of stearin and olein in 
the mixture. The solidifying temperature of pure stearic 
acid is 44° C., but with a mixture in equal quantities of stearin 
and olein, it is round 37 or 38° C. The solidified cakes are 
taken from the pans, wrapped in cloth, and pressed in hydraulic 


vertical presses up to about 210 atmospheres. This removes 
a large proportion of the oleic acid, which flows to a container, 
from which it is pumped to the refinery. 

As soon as the flow of liquid has ceased the cakes are re- 
moved from the cloth wrappings and are placed in a con- 
tainer, where they are melted by the heat from steam coils 
The stearin is poured again into pans and air cooled, and the 
cakes thus obtained are then pressed under the same conditions 
as before, except that the press is supplied with a certain 
amount of heat. This operation is known as the hot press ; 
the oily liquid which flows out consists chiefly of olein, but also 
contains some stearin ; it is received in small vats below the 
presses and is returned to an earlier stage of the operations 
together with the stearin forming the edges of the cakes, 
which contains some olein and is cut away from the remainder 
of the cakes. This remaining part of the cakes is then melted 
in lead-lined tanks with direct steam and some sulphuric 
acid in order to remove remaining impurities and water, 
and then is taken to long wooden vats containing agitators 
As soon as the formation of small stearin crystals is observed, 
the material goes back to the pans in the cooling chamber 
to be formed into plates, which are then packed into sacks for 
transport. 

Combination of Processes 

The above method is the most commonly used, but experi- 
ence with other processes has led in some cases to a combina- 
tion of this with one or more of the other processes with a view 
to obtaining the advantages they offer without their dis- 
advantages. Hence, to-day the fats are sometimes split up 
by the Twitchell or autoclave process to the extent of about 
go per cent., and the remaining 10 per cent. of fat is split up 
by the use of a few per cent. of sulphuric acid. This method of 
treatment gives an improved glycerine quality and a clearer 
stearin product because the acid completes the fat splitting. 
In this way the disadvantages of acid for splitting up the fat 
are practically eliminated and the output of solid fatty acid 
essentially increased. 

According to A. Haller, the following results are obtained 
with and without the use of sulphuric acid : 


Without acid With acid 
(Saponification) (Mixed process) 
Per cent. Per cent 
RENEE eta ate ted adie earns 50-52 60-62 
SRR ear ie rare 43-45 32-34 
a eee 10 8 


Wide Uses of Olein 


The increasing consumption of olein in recent times and the 
diminished demand for stearin threaten to alter the aspect 
of this method of treatment. Olein is employed in a very large 
range of operations; considerable quantities are used in the 
preparation of textile soaps and a further large quantity in the 
preparation of drilling oils; leather fats, cleaning pastes, 
putty, plasticine and similar preparations all contain olein 
as an essential constituent. 

Olein is also used in the dressing of skins and in the 
preparation of mineral oil emulsions ; to replace castor oi! 
in the manufacture of Turkish red oil, and in many 
similar ways. Many rust protection paints contain olein 
and it is used in a large variety of lubricants. Large quantities 
are treated in fat-hardening plants, and mention might also 
be made of its use in the hardening bath of the viscose artt- 
ficial silk production. It is an indispensable constituent in 
many special preparations, such as olein sulpho-acids, metal 
soaps, etc. Stearin is also employed for numerous purposes 
besides candle manufacture, for example, in the soap making 
industry, in the preparation of cosmetics, in leather tanning, 
etc. It is true that the quantities so used are not very great 
as compared with its use in candle making 

Although the demand for stearin has decreased, its price 
still remains higher than that for olein, for which there is a 
greater demand, but there is a tendency to a closer approxima- 
tion of the prices of the two products. There is no induce- 
ment to increase the production of stearin at present, except 
to obtain thereby an increased output of olein. Attempts 
have been made to find substitutes for olein and to obtain 
such from certain plant and fish oils. The products from these, 
however, differ both in composition and properties from olein, 
and it seems that olein made from animal fats will not 
be easily replaced. 
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Vocational Selection in Chemical 
Industry 
Notes on a Billingham Scheme 
(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
A RECENT issue of the Journal of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology contains a description of the tests 
devised by the Institute for the selection of clerical staff at 
Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. Tests were devised 
for ten different clerical occupations, and in four cases (short- 
hand typists, clerks, messengers, and Hollerith punchers), 
the procedure is described in detail. 
There are three main stages in the devising of selection tests : 
i) analysis of the mental and physical qualities required by the 
occupation, (il) provisional construction of tests for these 
qualities, (ili) ‘‘ trying-out ”’ of the tests. The last stage is of 
great importance, since it is on this that knowledge of the 
validity of the tests depends. The usual method is for the 
tests to be given to workers already with the firm, whose 
ibility can be ascertained, and for the order in which the tests 
rank the workers to be compared with their known order of 
ethciency. For the four occupations described, the test 
ranking and the efficiency ranking are given in full. The 
number of subjects was unfortunately too small for great 
reliance to be placed upon the correlation coefficient,* but it 
is noteworthy that in each case the tests succeeded in picking 
out the less successful workers 
The tests given to shorthand typists comprised (i) a test of 
taking down matter in shorthand at varying speeds of dicta- 
ii) a test of typing orders from copy, (iii) a test of typing 
litticult matter from copy, (iv) a test of grammar and spelling. 
Ihe shorthand test was composed of three passages dictated 
it the respective speeds of 60, 80 and 100 words per minute. 
Che test of copying orders consisted of twelve lines, each line 
ontaining a description of the article required, a code number, 
nda price. In the test of copying difficult matter, the copy 
material was a passage dealing with statistical theory, which 
was too difficult to be understood by the ordinary typist. The 
test of grammar and spelling took the form of a typewritten 
letter containing a number of mistakes, which the candidates 
were required to correct. 
Picking Out the Least Efficient 
rhe tests were “ tried out ’’ on groups of Io and II typists 
belonging to two different departments. The smallness of 
the numbers was to some extent offset by the consistency of the 
results obtained from both groups. In each case the test 
picked out the three least efficient typists, and the correlation 
coefficients (which, as already explained, must be interpreted 
with caution) were -87 and -73. 
The tests first described fall into the category of “‘ trade 
’ They measure actual rather than potential efficiency— 
acquired skill or knowledge rather than innate capacity. The 
selection of messengers presented a different problem, as their 
training is received after joining the staff. An analysis of 
their work showed that the most important qualities capable 
£ measurement by tests were intelligence and memory for 
instructions. For the first quality one of the Institute’s 
standard intelligence tests was used; for the second a test 
was specially devised. The tests were tried out on two 
groups of 19 and 12 subjects. In each group the tests picked 
ut six of the seven least efficient boys, the correlation 
coefficients being -68 and -73. 
Clerks were mainly occupied in posting, checking, and filing, 
and tests for these processes were applied, together with an 
intelligence test. The tests picked out the five least efficient 
lerks from a group of 14, and gave the remarkably high 
correlation of «9. 
Hollerith punching demands mainly (i) immediate memory 
for numbers, (ii) concentration of attention, with and without 
distraction, (iii) average intelligence. It was found possible 





t10n 


tests 





* Agreement between two rankings may be expressed in the form 
of the coefficient of correlation. A correlation of +1 indicates 
perfect agreement; a correlation of —1 indicates complete inverse 
agreement, the top of one rank being at the bottom of the other and 
so throughout the scale. Various intermediate degrees of correspon- 
dence are expressed by decimals—a correlation of -7 or over being 
highly significant. This method of expressing correspondence, 
however, is liable to be misleading unless the results are obtained 
from very large numbers of subjects. 


to measure the first two qualities, as well as the last, by pencil- 
and-paper tests; these are far simpler to administer than 
manual tests, since they can be given to large numbers of 
subjects at a time. The tests were tried out on a group of 
15 experienced punchers. The correlation in this case was 
only +6, but such discrepancies as occurred between the two 
rankings were mainly at the top of the scale, and the test 
successfully picked out four of the five least ethiicient workers. 

The devising of vocational tests requires a_ trained 
psychologist. Their administration and scoring is a relatively 
simple matter, and usually a member of the firm’s staff is 
trained in their application. At Synthetic Ammonia, Ltd., 
psychological testing is not carried out in the various depart- 
ments concerned, but is in the hands of a central office. This 
ensures that a candidate who is found unsuitable for one 
branch of work has an opportunity of trying for other branches 
where he may succeed. 

Complete Employment History 

Selection is not, of course, based entirely on the tests. 
Considerable weight is also given to a personal interview, which 
is the least unsatisfactory method known at present of estima- 
ting character qualities. The full procedure at Synthetic 
Ammonia, Ltd., is as follows. The names of all applicants for 
clerical positions are kept in files in the secretarial office, 
indexed under departments. When a vacancy occurs, the 
head of the department concerned sends a requisition to the 
secretarial office giving full particulars of the type of work and 
the previous experience which applicants should have. The 
secretarial department refers to the files and requests several 
of the most promising applicants to present themselves. These 
applicants are tested, and are then interviewed by the officer 
who controls the clerical staff. On the basis of test scores 
and the results of the interview, the latter chooses two or three 
of the best candidates and sends them to the head of the 
department, who then makes the final selection of an individual 
to fill the vacancy. 

After the new ‘employee begins work, a staff record form is 
filed in the secretarial department, giving full details regarding 
his education, previous career, etc. Anually, the head of 
each department makes reports on his clerical employees, and 
these are used by the secretarial department to facilitate 
promotions and transfers. In a few years, therefore, it will 
be possible to study the complete employment history of the 
workers selected by tests, and thus to check the results of 
the preliminary “‘ try-out.”’ 





British Benzol and Coal Distillation, Ltd. 


THE board of British Benzol and Coal Distillation, Ltd., in 
a progress report, informed the shareholders that the ovens 
have proved completely satisfactory, and that as regards 
quantities, all yields per ton of clean coal exceed prospectus 
figures except for benzol, which is slightly lower. The cost 
of operation works out substantially lower than was estimated. 

The most serious difficulty the company has to face is the 
drop in the contract price of coke, which, since December 1 
last, has steadily fallen until to-day it is 6s. a ton below the 
price at that date. The effect upon the revenues of the 
company is obviously serious. 

Nevertheless, the trading results for the period from Octo- 
ber 31, 1929, to June 30 show (subject to audit) a small 
balance of profit, after providing for all overhead charges, 
including directors’ fees and bank interest, but before providing 
for depreciation and amortisation charges. By the end of 
June the entire losses, including the debit balance of £486 
brought forward from the previous year, had been made good. 

Under present financial conditions, the directors consider 
that it is not in the interest of the company to incur the 
expense of making the Debenture issue, and they are negotia- 
ting with the company’s bankers for a continuance of the 
existing facilities. 





German Activated Carbon Production 
GERMANY’s total annual production of activated and decolor- 
ising carbon is estimated at 3,000 tons, the industry being 
practically controlled by the Verein fuer chemische Industrie 
A.-G.—U.S.A. Commercial Attaché, Berlin. 
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Research at Glasgow Technical College 


A Group of Chemical Papers 

THE practice of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, in 
publishing a research journal, in which is recorded the principal 
research work carried out in the college by the staff and senior 
students, is warmly to be commended. While the reesarch 
programme of the College is general and covers a fairly wide 
field, it is of interest to notice how well chemistry is repre- 
sented in the present volume. 

The chemical papers begin with a research into “ The 
variation of the velocity constant of a bimolecular reaction 


with temperature,”’ by Dr. J. A. Cranston and Mr. J. G. 
Laird. The rate of saponification of ethyl acetate was 
measured at different temperatures from o°—¥44 C., the 


progress of the reaction being followed by measuring the 
electrical conductivity of the solution: there was a_ pro- 
gressive decrease in the conductivity as caustic soda was 
replaced by sodium acetate. ‘‘ The reduction of m-nitro- 
benzaldehyde and some of its derivatives in neutral solution ”’ 
was investigated by Dr. W. M. Cumming and Mr. J. C. Eaton. 
In the neutral reduction of nitro compounds by zinc and 
ammonium chloride in aqueous alcohol, it had been shown 
in the Journal that reduction to the azoxy stage takes place 
only in presence of a double basic zinc salt. The view has been 
advanced that the reduced nitro compound was present in 
solution as an organo-zinc salt which was itself soluble in, but 
decomposed by, hot alcohol, to yield the double basic zinc salt. 
In the reduction of m-nitrobenzaldehyde, for the first time 
since these reductions were investigated, an organo-zinc salt 
has been isolated. The azoxy compound, in this case, is 
obtained as an insoluble amorphous yellow powder, which 
yields the free azoxy compound on treatment with acids, 
alkalis and certain salts, and m-nitrosobenzaldehyde on 
oxidation with ferric chloride. The organo-zinc compound does 
not react with phenylhydrazine, or potassium bisulphite, and 
when the reduction is carried out in presence of the latter, no 
organo-zinc compound is isolated, but a double basic zinc 
salt, NH,Cl, ZnCl,, 5Zn(OH),. The reduction of m-nitro- 
benzoic acid and m-nitrobenzyl alcohol follows the usual 
course, the azoxy compounds being obtained after removal 
of the double basic zinc salt. The latter salt in each case was 
too efflorescent to be assigned a definite formula. 
Compounds of Desylanilide Class 

In an investigation on ‘‘ Desylanilides’’ by Dr. I. V. Hopper 
and Mr. J. R. Alexander, a continuation of work already done 
on the interaction of benzoin with primary amines, an inter- 
esting series of new compounds of the desylanilide class was 
prepared, using p-aminoacetanilide and the ketol. It is hoped 
that an extension of the present work may lead to a resolution 
of benzoin. In the ‘‘ Experiments of bacterial denitrification, ’’ 
conducted by Dr. J. A. Cranston and Dr. (Miss) B. Lloyd, 
experiments on denitrification by a marine bacillus were 
performed. The mechanism of denitrification is discussed and 
is shown to be closely connected with respiration. Denitri- 
fication occurs only when the supply of atmospheric oxygen 
is less than the demand. The gas evolved by Laboratory 
Organism XIV during denitrification is pure nitrogen. 

A new method of studying the growth phases in a bacterial 
culture was devised. One of these phases was studied, and it 
was found that when the food supply was short the rate of 
decrease in the number of bacilli is then logarithmic. A 
mathematical equation is given to express the number of 
bacilli in terms of time. The changes in the pH of the medium 
both in presence and in absence of nitrites are considered. 
The effect of temperature on denitrification is studied, and 
some experiments on other reductions effected by the organism 
are described. 

In Professor D. Ellis’s ‘‘ Studies of the sulphur bacteria,” 
the results of three lines of investigation are presented : 
(1) Three instances are given in further proof of the occurrence 
of pleomorphism in the sulphur bacteria; (2) a new genus of 
the coloured sulphur bacteria is described ; (3) a new scheme of 
classification of the sulphur bacteria is advanced. ‘‘ Wood- 
destroying fungi: a biological study of aegerita candida ”’ 
is the title of research by Professor D. Ellis and Miss J. 
M’Tavish. A biological study of the life-history of the fungus 
is made. The course of the fungus through the vessels of the 
wood is described, and three methods of asexual reproduction 
are noted. The fungus was successfully cultivated in artificial 


media, and inoculation successfully carried out on fresh wood 
from material supplied from the artificial cultures 
D. Ellis and Mr. J. H. Stoddart also record ‘‘ The chemical 
changes in pools containing vegetable remains infected with 
sulphur bacteria.” 

The remaining papers are ‘‘ The formation of melanin by 
bacteria,’ by Miss B. Lloyd and Mr. A. Johnson, and “ A 
critical study of the relationship between the enzymes and the 
alkaloids of Atropa Belladonna, Linn.”’ 


Professor 





Steam Heating and Power Plants 


An Important Section at the World Power Conference 
IN the large assortment of papers, over 400 in number, 
presented at the Second World Power Conference in Berlin 
in June, one of the Sections, with 17 papers, dealt with a 
subject of the greatest interest to the chemical industries. 
This is steam power and heating supply plants, in which 
respect most chemical establishments are very favourably 
situated for generating electricity at low rates. ; : 

It is necessary to emphasise that for national power develop- 
ment on scientific lines, the erection of superpower stations 


using condensing steam turbines does not constitute the only 


method. What is also required is effective utilisation of all 
low grade coal, blast furnace gas, and waste heat. Particu- 
larly important also is the systematic development of individual 
steam power and heating supply plant, whether using engines 
or turbines of the back-pressure or pass-out variety, thereby 
making full use of exhaust steam. The proceedings at Berlin 
indicated the great advances that are being made in the 
United States with long distance steam heating, one of the 
most important contributions being ‘‘ Combined Heat and 
Power Supply in Industrial Plants,’’ by W. F. Ryan, repre- 
senting the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
British Developments 

British engineers have given attention to this matter and 
Belliss and Morcom, Ltd., of Birmingham, have supplied, 
during the past 30 years, over 1,450 back-pressure and pass-out 
sets in more than 70 industries to many different countries, 
as well as for marine application. The basic principles are 
well known, and the generation of power in this manner by 
the drop in the steam pressure, without condensation, ex- 
hausting to the low pressure mains at, say, 5°25 lbs. pressure 
or any other desired figure, for boiling and general process 
work, results in an over-all thermal efficiency of 50-65 per cent 
from the raw coal to the place of use. As against this, the 
performance of any condensing set is bound to be very much 
less, since about 60 per cent. of the total heat in the coal is 
wasted in the cooling water, the average electricity station 
running at about 14-18 per cent. thermal efficiency from the 
raw coal to the switchboard, although in a number of cases 
over 20 per cent. has been obtained by the use of very high 
steam pressures and temperatures. The position can be 
summed up by stating that industrial establishments having 
to use process steam can generate their own electricity much 
cheaper than they can buy it, even with a plant of less than 
100 h.p., for the simple reason that the heat in the exhaust 
steam is usefully employed 





Hydrogen lon Measurements 
A veERY handy booklet, Hydrogen Ion Measuremeitts, has just 
been issued by the Leeds and Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. The specific purpose of the notebook is to furnish 
information that will be helpful to the large number of indi- 
viduals interested in measuring the acidity and alkalinity of 
water solutions by electrical methods. Its scope is indicated 
by the following list of topics discussed :—Meaning of Hydro- 
gen Ion Concentration and pH Value ; Electrometric Hydrogen 
lon Measurements ; Hydrogen Electrode ; Calomel Electrode ; 
Potentiometer Principles; Assembly for Hydrogen Ion 
Measurements; Quinhydrone Electrode; Quinhydrone pH 
Indicator. The major portion of the text is devoted to a 
description of apparatus employed for measuring hydrogen ion 
concentration or pH, but for the benefit of those who want 
to know why as well as how things are done, fundamental 
principles are briefly discussed. They are presented in a 
manner and in terms which are easily comprehended. 
Cc 
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Synthetic Ammonia Production in U.S.A. 
Effects of a New Industry 

M Jasper E. Crane, vice-president of E.I. du 

Nemours and Co., in Industrial and Ei 
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tl rnal of the American Chemical Society, estimates that 

this ve s production of synthetic ammonia in the United 
States w ount to 148,000 tons of nitrogen, and plant 

expansions der way, on a scale that presages the 

o ¢ t new fields of industry, will raise this 

tot to 200,000 tons in 10631 By next vear, when this 
€ ree t capacity is re sed, the total American invest 
nt in syntheti ammoni: plants, without taking into account 

ts verting nim into other products, will 
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S ess Ie 
ps t nges in methods—and invites the attention 

s wl e sure to see in these new circumstances 
fame and new fortunes The American 

sti s 21 ts expansion has been entirely 

t sult ] enterprise The total consumption ot! 
v trog 1 1928 was 415,000 tons. The preliminary 
gures )2 some increases over the preceding year, 

é é S, 325,000 tons explosives, 21,000 

s is, 63,00 miscellaneous, 25,000; retri- 

g t 5 x tot Ss tiol $49,000 tons An 
outstanding feature of the industry is the high cost of the 
n ¢ nt on e to ammonia, nearly two years 

s v Hh to turn over the plant investment, 

Al rtisat I therefore, 1s a very large item 
Cheap Fertiliser Nitrogen 

S t requirements for success in this industry 

( states, that is production at rock-botton 

sts oe expenditure Ss, a plant producing several 

t S ( l pe \ cheap fuel, cheap power, 

t f¢ raw materials, proper location with 

regard t suming markets, and a high order of technical 
efticier [he production of by-product ammonia has 
steadily increased with the growth of the coke industry and 
th st tl ot by-product ovens, so that now the coke 
ovens and the gas works of the country have attained a 
pro tion of over 180,000 tons of nitrogen per year 


America’s production of by-product ammonia, double that of 


} 


r country in the world, is a very important develop- 
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ent. The addition of the increased production of synthetic 
ammonia to the production of by-product ammonia is rapidly 
this country self-supporting in nitrogen 
] pre-war prices we see that fertiliser 
I form, is for two-thirds to 
nine-tenths of its 1913 prices If anyone was accustomed to 
of clothes before the war and could 


If we go back to 
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paving $50 for a suit 
to- buy as good a suit for $33 to $45, he would consider 
himself very fortunate. That is what has happened in the 
itrogen industry Much has been said and written about 
eap fe r nitrogen for the farmer, and cheap nitrogen 
s him to-day Does the chemical manufacturer 
I se, what is also the fact, that cheap ammonia 
s now available to the chemical industry It is to-day the 
cheapest alkali except lime, cheaper even than caustic s da 
1 sells at 2-9 to 3-8 cents per lb., while ammonia at 6 





cents per lb. is equivalent to 2-5 cents per lb. of causti 
4n American 
has proved to be of lower installation 
more efficient in operation than the processes in use in Europe 
and has really revolutionised the nitric acid industry of this 
country ; further, the use of this process has penetrated 
Europe, and nitric acid manufacturers in several European 
countries have been licensed to use this process and have put 
it into operation The manufacture of nitrate of from 
synthetic ammonia, which Europe could not be done 
economically, is being carried on in this country on a huge 
[he addition of ammonia to super phosphate, neutra- 
lising its acidity and adding nitrogen in the most economical 
way, has taken hold very rapidly, and is being practised by 
all the fertiliser manufacturers. The expansion of 
ammonia synthesis abroad has now reached the state of over- 
production, and producing companies operating on a schedule 


process of making nitric acid by oxidisation 


and 
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soda 


said 


scale 


large 


of greatly curtailed output are keenly desirous of shipping 
excess production into this country 

Chis new raw material, synthetic ammonia, has displaced 
nitrate of soda in the manufacture of nitric acid and in 
sulphuric acid chamber plants. It has cheapened and im- 
proved the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilisers and seems 
destined to make a weightv contribution to the improvement 
of American agriculture It is finding many interesting new 
uses in water purification, the preparation of hydrogen and 
of nitrogen, for welding, for nitriding steel, for neutralising 
and as a raw material in organic synthesis. A parti 
cular advance is the American process of producing methanol 
by-product in the synthesis of ammonia Synthetic 
methanol is expected to reach a production Ot 10,000,000 
now selling at the 


at ids, 
as a 


price 
price as 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Gas Protocol 


estion in the House of Commons, on July 20, 


Mr. Dalton announced that twenty-six signatories to the Gas 
Protocol of the League of Nations had now ratitied it. but 
the following nineteen signatories had not vet done so 


\bvyssinia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 


Greece, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Salvador, Siam, Switzerland, United 
States of and Uruguay It is understood that the 


\merica 
Netherlands are taking steps to ratifv the 
The Dyestuffs Act 

The Dyestutis (Import Regulation) Act was the subject of 
further questions in the House of Commons on July 31 and 


Protocol shortly 


the President of the Board ot Trade (Mr. William Graham) 
stated that in view of the necessity for a caretul examination 
‘ the position in the light of the report of the Dvestufts 


Industry Development Committee, and for the further con- 
sultations which that body recommended, it would be im- 
| any announcement of Government policy to be 


7 } for 
Ossipie Tor 
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made before Parliament reassembled 

Dr. Vernon Davies: Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment will examine the report of this committee with an open 
mind 

Mr. Graham: Oh, 1 that is exactly the object I have 
had meetings with the Dyestuffs Development Committee, 
that task is being overtaken 

sir G. Hamilton: May this trade hope that the Government, 
if they remain in office till the date in question, will not remove 
this protection from the trade ? 

Mr. Graham Chat is precisely what I cannot say at the 
present time lhis review will proceed, and the Government's 
policy in the matter will be announced very soon after Parlia- 
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reassembles 








Sulphite of Potash in Fertiliser 


A Dangerous Mixture 

\ REPORT of considerable interest to manufacturers of 
mentioned at the last meeting of the 
of Animals Sub-Committee of Essex County Council, held at 
Chelmstord The ofticial analyst, Dr. Bernard Dyer, referred 
in his report to a sample of sulphate of potash he analysed, 
which contained the full quantity of potash guaranteed by the 
vendor, but a substantial proportion of it in the form, not of 
sulphate, but of sulphite of potash. This compound was 
dangerous to plants and capable of giving off a voluminous 
quantity of sulphur dioxide if it were, as was the usual practice, 
mixed with or applied at the same time as superphosphate, 
when there might very well be disaster in a greenhouse. The 
purchaser noticed the emanation of this noxious gas when It 
was mixed with superphosphate. Dr. Dyer added that he 
had had brought to his notice earlier instances of trouble 

| similar way by sulphate of potash containing 


artificial 
Diseases 


manures 


Was 


Caused 1n a 
sulphite 

Mr. H. Card, the chief inspector, said this sample was taken 
in the Waltham \bbey district, and it was a case for civil 
proceedings. The vendor was going to allow the purchaser 
very substantial compensation, but it could not be arrived at 
until the crop was finished. 

Replying to the Clerk, Mr. Card said he did not 
compensation was to be allowed to other purchasers. 


know if 
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From Week to Week 


THE SWEDISH Matcu Trvs1 given notice to some 
of its workers in consequence of the effects of increased customs 
in America, Egypt, Turkey, India and other countries. 


has 


THE FREDERICK G. DONNAN FELLOWSHIP in chemistry, 
tenable for three years at Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more, has been awarded to Mr. Alkin Lewis, of King’s College, 


London 

Metprums, Lrp., of Timperley, near Manchester, report 
an increasing demand for a wide variety of industries for their 
Meldrum stokers, which, besides eliminating smoke, make it 
possible to use cheaper fuel 

Mr 
Ltd... 


preside over 


and Co., 
will 
to be held 


chairman of Chance Bros. 
manufacturers, of Smethwick and 
the second British Glass Convention 
at Buxton from September 17 to 20 

\ CONFIDENTIAL REPORT on the market for 
oils in France has been prepared by the Department of Over- 
Firms desirous of receiving a copy shovld com- 
municate with the Department, 35, Old Queen Street, London 
S.W.r, quoting number BN 

LECTURERS have toured most of the departments of France 
during the past few months with a view to interesting the 
rural population in the benefits to be derived from the use of 
potash They have made use of motor trucks containing 
cinematograph apparatus for illustrating their talks, and are 
stated to have met with hearty receptions everywhere 
B Mr. ALEXANDER G. GR 
statt of the Light and Coke Co., 
chemical engineer to the Whessoe Foundry and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Darlington. Mr. Grant recently received the bronze 
medal of the Institution of Gas Engineers for his paper on 
“Some Aspects of Carburetting Process in Water-gas Manu- 
facture 


WALTER CHANCI 
Glasgow, 


glass 


vegetable 
seas Trade 


reierence 6601 


ANT, at present on the engineering 


Gas has been appointed 


THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT has procured an extension of the 
period during which its revenues from the Chilean National 
Nitrate Co. shall be guaranteed by that concern. According 
to the original agreement 44,650,000 was to be guaranteed 
for 1930, 44,500,000 for 1931, 44,000,000 for 1932, and £3,500,000 
for 1933. The new arrangement provides that £3,500,000 
shall be guaranteed for 1934 as well as 1033. 

LEGISLATION is expected to be passed shortly in the United 
States to empower the President to decorate men and women 
who, while in the Federal service, have made outstanding 
contributions to science. Two medals are authorised together 
with 1,000 dollars for each recipient. The Thomas Jeflterson 
medal of honour will be awarded for a specific contribution 
to the knowledge of the world and the Jesse W. Lazear medal 
for those who risk life and health to advance science. 

FoUR-FIFTHS of the space in the British Fair 
to be held at Olympia, London, and Castle Bromwich, Bir- 
mingham, from February 16 to 27 next year, has already been 
let, the total area booked in the two sections up to August 1 
amounting to more than 400,000 square feet. In the London 


Industries 


Section, where the area available is 300,000 square feet 
bookings up to August 4 amounted to 236,000 square feet, 
which is more than the amount booked at this time of vear 


for any previous Fair 

Mr. E. Sutxwect, Secretary for Mines, announced that he 
has appointed the following to be a sub-committee of the 
Explosions in Mines Research Committee to formulate and 
carry out a programme of experiments under working con- 


ditions regarding methods oft shot-firing in coal mines: 
Professor J. A. S. Ritson, D.S.0., M.C., Professor of Mining, 
Leeds University (chairman); Major D. H. Currer Briggs, 


Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.0., M.C., Mr. W. D. Lloyd, Mr 
H. F. Smithson, and Professor R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc. 

A CONDITIONAL AGREEMENT as to quotas and prices was 
reached at the Paris Conference of Synthetic nitrate producers 
last week, and was signed by all the delegates except the 
British and German, who agreed in principle to the arrange- 
ment, but declined to attach their formal signatures until 
satisfactory terms have been arranged with the Chilean 
exporters. The etiect of the agreement, it is understood, is 
that the British, German and other producers will be free to 
export to Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria, Turkey, China and other 
countries, but not to the countries signatory to the agreement 


AN AMMONIA TANK burst at Allsopp’s Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent, on Thursday, July 30, and several employees were 
overcome by the fumes. They were rescued by firemen wearing 
gas masks. 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE produced in Canada during 1929 
amounted to 34,141 tons, valued at $1,293,953, as compared 
with worth $1,103,744 1n All of the am- 
monium sulphate made in Canada is produced as a by-product 
of the coke and artificial gas industries 

PHI 
no general meeting of 
It has been arranged to have an excursion of 
in September and an invitation has been accepted to visit 


25,090 tons, 1Q25 


have decided hat 
held in August 
members early 


PTLAND 


INSTITI 


I OF SCO 


MINING 
he Institute shall be 


the works of Bruntons, wire rope makers, Musselburgh 

METROPOLITAN-VICKERS FE! RICAL Co., Ltrp., have found 
it necessary to open new Mttices mm Manchester thei iddress 
on and after August 5 being Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co., Ltd., Ship Canal House, Ning Street, Manchester. Tele- 
phone Nos., City 6230/1 /2 Felegraphic address Muiti- 
phase, Manchester 

THe CONFEREN f representatives of drug manut ig 
countries, which Mr. Henderson told the League of Nations 
would be convened by the British Governmen vill not be 


use Ol the conierence 
has informed sthe 


came they are not 1n a position 


as the necessary material tor the 

yet 
League that at the present 
to suggest a suitable future date 

Dr. H. R 
leum Technologists’ f¢ 
The 


Pypieal Crud Oui with lemperature et 


held 


> 4 1] 
Is not available ihe 


LANG has been awar 
‘lowship tor 


Determination of the 


led the Institution of Petr 
I vear, to continue 


Variation ot the 


a further 
his researches on ‘ 
Spec ific Heat of 
This fellowship, of the annual value ot 
research work in technical and scientific pr 
a direct bearing on the petroleum industri 


William de Greeft 
] 


300, 1S granted for 


yblems which have 





BEOUESTs by the late Mr. Robet founder 
of RK. W. Greett and Co., | l 
Was announced briefly in our last issue, include 4100 each to 
Bromley, Kent, Cottage Hospital, Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children, Hospital for Sick Children Great Ormond Street, 
Royal Waterloo Hospital for Women and Children, London 
Fever Hospital, Moortields Eve Hospital Guy's Hospital, 
London Hospital, German Hospital, Ritson London, 
E., and Cray Valley Hospital 

i ae a} 
of Groningen, has made an 


de 
merchants, whose wil 


Road 


\egricultural Research Station 
| probably 


x, of the 
Invention 
soon acquire great importance for the Dutch potato-growing 
districts, and therefore tor the world market of potato flour 
[It is a bacteriological process ter making butyl alcohol and 
acetone from potato pulp past there 
biochemical production of acetone and 
but the process 


GERRITS! 
which will 


For three vears has 
been considerable 
butyl alcohol in the United States from maize 
could not be used for potatoes Groningen is the largest 
world centre ot potato flour mills the annual export 1S 
With 24,000,000 kilograms of dextrine 
and Guilds of Institute 


120,000,000 kilograms, 


the City London 


THE COUNCIL of 


have conferred the rank of Fellow of the Institute (F.C.G.I 
upon the following: Mr F. H. Denton, Fellow American 
L.E.E., Mr. A. H. Dvkes, M.Inst.C.1 M.I.E.E., M.Cons.E., 
Mr. W. M. Heller, B.S London), Mr. E. M. Rich, B.S 


(London), F.C.S., and Mr. F. F. Renwick, F.1.C. The Fellow- 
ship is conferred by the Council those 
obtained the Associateship of the Institute and spent at least 
five years in actual practice, produce ev idence of having done 
or of having other- 
industry in which 


upon who, having 


some original and valuable research work 
wise contributed to the advancement of the 
thev are engaged 
UNIVERSITY NEWS 
of Downing College, has been aq 


Cambridg Mr. H. E. Woodman, 
ypointed University Lecturer 


in Agricultural Chemistry L 10} rhe toliowing degrees 
have been awarded: Ph.D. in « hemistry: H. S. Boyd 
Barrett, Jessie Cattermole,. Dorothy L. Fox, R. Thakur, 
W. J Leslev, and A. G. Murray Ph.D. in biochemistry 


IE. Bovland and B. kK. Mukerji Ph.D. in chemical engineer- 


ing: W. Blelock, W. A. Hayward, and 5 J. Kohh. Ph.D 
) } . 

in agricultural chemistry: J. Basu. Ph 1). in electro- 

chemistry: W. L. Patrick Dr. H. D. kK. Drew (Lecturer 

in Chemistry at Birmingham) has been appointed to the 

Readership in Organic Chemistry at East London College. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 


330,215 Dy} INTERMEDIATES J Thomas, D \ W 
Fairweather, and Scottish Dves, Ltd Earls Road, 
Grangemouth Application date, November 27, 1928 

\cvl-amino-anthraquinones are treated with zinc and 


i 
acetic acid in alcohol 


formed, whi 


medium and the intermediate product 
may not be isolated, is etherified to 
obtain o:10-dialkyl ethers of the acylamino-anthrahydroquin- 
one Alkylation may be effected by means of a di-alkyl 
sulphate or a p-toluene sulphonic acid ester, and reduction 
may be effected in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The preparation 
of the 9:10:di-methyl ethers of 1- and 2-acetylamino-anthra- 
hydroquinone, 2-benzoyl-amino-anthrahydroquinone, I- chloro 
and 3-chloro-2-acetylamino-anthrahydroquinone is described. 


may or 





320,217-8 DyrEs. W 
Ltd., E- Road 
November 27 and 28, 


Smith, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes 
Grangemouth. Application dates, 


1925 


irls 


3:3!-Dihalogen indanthrones or their derivatives 
are halogenated so that at least one further halogen atom 
enters the molecule. Thus 3:3}-dichlor-indanthrone may be 
chlorinated in nitrobenzene to obtain trichlor and tetra-chlor 
derivatives ; the latter dyes cotton bright blue shades. Other 
examples describe the chlorination of 3:3!-dibrom-indanthrone 


330,217 


3:3)-dichlor-anthraquinone-1:2:24:1)-azine, 3:31:6:6)-(or 7:7} 
tetra-chlor-indanthrone. 

320,218. Indanthrones having halogen atoms in _ the 
x-position are treated with ammonia or with primary or 


secondary amines or phenols so that the halogen atoms are 
replaced by amino or phenoxy groups or by substituted amino 
or phenoxy groups. Copper or a copper compound may be 
present as a catalyst, and acid absorbing agents may also be 
present. Examples describe the treatment of 3:3!:4:41- 
tetrachlor-indanthrone with aniline in the presence of an- 
hydrous sodium acetate, and anhydrous copper acetate, and 
several similar reactions. The products dye cotton bluish 
green from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. 
330,222. DeEsTRUCTIVE HyDROGENATION. H. W. Strong, 
~” Norton Hall, The Green, Norton-on-Tees, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London. Applica- 
tion date, December 31, 1928 
Comminuted brown coal is dehydrated without oxidation 
in a stream of nitrogen at 250°-300° C., and the residue is 
mixed with an oil boiling above 300° C. and heated with hydro- 
gen to 435° C. at 200 atmospheres in the presence of a catalyst. 


HypDROGENATION. H. D. Elkington, 

From Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche 

Maatschappij, 30, Carel van Bylandtlaam, 
Application date, December 31, 1928. 


330,223. DESTRUCTIVE 
London. 
Petroleum 
The Hague 

The material is first rapidly heated with hydrogen under 
pressure to a maximum temperature, and the vapour then 
drawn off and the residue allowed to cool. The residue is 
then subjected to prolonged heating in stages, and the liquid 
and gaseous products removed at each stage. In an example, 
brown coal containing 24:1 per cent. oxygen is heated for 

40 minutes with a molybdenum catalyst to 460° C. under a 

hydrogen pressure of 240 kg. per square centimetre. On 

cooling to 325° C., 15°6 per cent. light oil, 4-6 per cent. phenols, 
12°5 per cent. water, and 20°3 per cent. gases are obtained 

The residue is heated to 470° C. with hydrogen in the presence 

of a molybdenum catalyst at the same rate as in the first stage, 

producing 12-0 per cent. oils, 1-4 per cent. phenols, and 4-6 

per cent. hydrocarbons The residue is again treated sim- 

ilarly to obtain a further 4-4 per cent. oils, 0-2 per cent. phenols, 
and 14°4 per cent. residue. 

Reactions. L. Tocco, 12, 

International Convention 


230,226. ACTIVATING CHEMICAL 
~” Avenue Ernest Reyer, Paris 
date, November 7, 1928 
Chemical reactions are accelerated by the action of an electric 
field produced by an alternating current and with a voltage 
of 25,000-150,000, a frequency of 25-500, and a current of a 


fraction of an ampétre. Sulphuric acid is obtained by passing 

sulphur dioxide and air into a chamber connected to one pole 

while the supply pipes of the gases are connected to the other 
pole. Ammonium sulphate is obtained by passing a suspension 
of calcium sulphate in ammonium carbonate solution through 

a series of superposed funnels which are alternately connected 

to the two poles of the generator. 

330,228. PuHospHorRiIc AcID Esters. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I.G. Farbenindstrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, January 31, 1929. 

A mixture of a primary aliphatic alcohol or aromatic alcohol 
or phenol with phosphorus oxychloride is warmed from 
o° C. to 30°-60° C., which temperature is below that at which 
the bulk of the hydrochloric acid is evolved. Ina modification 
alcohol or phenol is first added insufficient in amount to 
esterify the phosphorus oxy-chloride, and an excess of the 
same or different alcohol or phenol is then added to complete 
the esterification. The hydrochloric acid is removed by 
washing, and the ester distilled under reduced pressure. 
330,229. Lakes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Mill- 

bank, London. F. W. Linch and E. H. Rodd, Crumpsall 
Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, Manchester, and H. Kk. 
Frew, Cumbrae, Rose Hill Street, Derby. Application 
date, January 31, 1929. 

Lakes of good fastness to light are obtained by acting on 
the leuco compound of a triarylmethane dyestuff with a 
complex inorganic acid in presence of an oxidising agent such 
as potassium permanganate or sodium dichromate. In one 
example, leuco Malachite Green is treated with sodium phos- 
pho-tungsto-molybdate in presence of potassium permangan- 
ate and excess of hydrochloric acid. Several other examples 
are given. 

330,273. NITROGEN OxipEs. H. A. Humphrey, University 
College, Gower Place, London. April 2, 1928. 

Nitric oxide is formed by igniting an explosive gaseous 
mixture containing nitrogen and oxygen in a space in which 
the gas is freely expansible. <A piston of different diameters 




















a, g, c, is arranged in a cylinder of corresponding diameters 
b, h, d, and the explosion of a charge in cylinder b drives the 
piston to the right. The exhaust gases escape through port 
m to heat exchanger k, 7, and an absorption apparatus, and 
scavenging air is admitted through valve n. Air is compressed 
in cylinder d and delivered through non-return valve v to 
the heat exchanger k, /, and a storage vessel. The air com- 
pressed in the end of cylinder d acts as a return spring. The 
annular space e receives a rich fuel mixture and compresses 
it through valve s into cylinder b. The chamber f acts as an 
air pump and supplies compressed heated air to cylinder b. 


330,272. SYNTHETIC RuBBER. A. Carpmael, London. From 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, December 29, 1928. 


Diolefines are polymerised by the emulsion process in the 
presence of inorganic acid salts of the N-mono- and di-car- 
boxylic acid esters of asymmetrically substituted alkylene 
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diamines or of the partly acetylated derivatives of the alkylene 


diamines, or N-alkyl compounds thereof. Albuminous com- 
pounds, electrolytes, compounds yielding oxygen, and _ par- 
ticularly acids, may also be added. In an example, isoprene 
or erythrene is treated with the hydrochloride of diethyl- 
mino-ethyl-oleyl-amide CH ,-(CH,),;CH =CH — (CH,), CO, NH 

H,—CH,N(C,H;),. After a few days, a stable latex is 
formed. Other examples describe the use of diethylamino- 
‘thoxy-oleyl-anilide hydrochloride (C,H;),= NHCl—CH, —CH, 


ot SH CO—C,; Hg 3, -pentadecyl-glyoxalidi- 





ne-hydrochloride, and the 
aminoethyl-imino-dicarboxylic 


hydrochloride — of 
acid dimethyl 


diethyl- 
ester (C,H; 





N —CH, —CH,—N:(O.CO.Cy9 Hyg). 

330,305. DYE INTERMEDIATES. A. Carpmael, London, From 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, March 6, 1929. 


2-Hydroxy-fluorene is treated with carbon dioxide in the 
presence of alkali hydroxide or 
of 2-hydroxy-fluorene. The o-hydroxy-carboxylic 
fluorene obtained are intermediates for 
dyestuffs and therapeutic substances 
330,308. Dyes. A. Carpmael, London, From 1.G 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Application date, March 6, 
An indophenol or leuco-indophenol obtained from an alkyl- 
or aralkyl -1-naphthylamine-6- or 7-sulphonic acid and 
p-aminophenol or a derivative, or mixture of such indophenols, 
is subjected to sulphur fusion in the presence of an aqueous 
yr alcoholic solution of alkali polysulphides, with or without 
copper or a copper salt. Examples are given of the sulphur 
dyes obtained from leuco-indophenols from ethyl-1-naphthy- 
Jamine-6-sulphonic acid and p-aminophenol, ethyl-1-naphthy- 
jamine-7-sulphonic acid and p-aminophenol, benzyl-1-naphthy- 
| 


carbonate or alkali compound 
acids of 
the production of 


Far- 


Germany. 
1929. 


amine-6-sulphonic acid and p-aminophenol, ethyl-1-naphthy- 


umine-6-sulphonic acid and 3: 5-dichloro-1-amino-4-phenol 
330,332. INpDoLEs. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Millbank, London, and H. A. Piggott and E. H. Rodd, 


Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, Manchester 


Application date, March 26, 1929. 
Compounds of the formula 
CH.R 


onal 
\NH.CO.R! 


in which Ar represents an aromatic 
naphthalene, anthracene, etc., which may be further 
ubstituted, R represents hydrogen or a hydrocarbon radicle, 
nd R? represents a hydrocarbon radicle, are heated in an 
nert solvent with an alkali metal as condensing agent 
Copper catalysts may be used. Examples are given of the 
condensation of acetyl-o-toluidine to x-methyl-indole, pro- 
pionyl- o-toluidine to 2x-ethyvl-indole, acetyl-as-m-xylidine to 
2: 5-dimiethyl- indole, acetyl-wv?e-m-xylidine to 2: 7-dimethyl- 
indole, benzoyl-o-toluidine to a-phenyl-indole, malony]-di-o- 
toluidide to di-x-indole-methane, and o-ethyl-acetanilide to 
2: 3-dimethyl-indole. 


radicle of the benzene, 
series, 


330,349. Dyrinc. W. W. Groves, London. From 1.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.,Frankfort-on-Main, Germany 
Application date, April 12, 1929. 


lves are made by combining any diazo, tetrazo or diazoazo 
ymmpound free from sulphonic or carboxylic 
6-amino-2-naphthol-3-carboxylic acid 


formula 
7\/\—OH 


—CONH—ary! 


groups with a 
arvlide of the general 


ae es 


represents NHg, 


aryl 


. lwo 
"elie! 


series of dyestuffs are obtained according to the coupling 

mditions used, and they may be made in substance, on a 
substratum, or on the fibre. Components employed include 
6-phenylamino-2-naphthol-3-carboxylic acid-o-toluidide, 6-p- 
methyl (or chlor)-phenylamino-2-naphthol-3-carboxylic acid- 
o-anisidide, 6-o-chlorphenylamino - 2 - naphthol - 3 - carboxyl 


vhere Y NH-aryl, or -—N 


acid-anilide, 6-p-chlorphenylamino-2 - naphthol - 3 - carboxylic 
acid-p-chloranilide, 6-N-methylphenylamino- 2 - naphthol - 3 
carboxylic acid-anilide, and 6-amino-2-naphthol-3-carboxyli 
acid-p- toluidide. A number of diazo components are specified 


330,333. SYNTHETIC DrvuGs. Boots’ Pure Drug Co., Ltd 
and J. Marshall, Station Road, Nottingham. Application 
date, March 26, 1929. 

Cresyl-n-valerates are treated with aluminium chloride and 
the resulting ketones reduced to obtain #-amylcresols Che 
products have phenol coefficients of 250-300 and are anti- 
septics and disinfectants. The production of 6-n-amyl-3 
methyl-phenol, 4- and 6-n-amyleresols, and 2-n-amyl-4 


methylphenol is described 


330,350. ACETONE. J. Y. Johnson, 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Application date, 

Acetone is obtained by the interaction of 

steam, and the products are passed at 350 

metal whose acetate yields acetcne 

or other compound ‘of such 

acetaldehyde and acetic acid, 

thereby converted into acetone 
alkaline earth oxides, magnesium oxide or carbonate, oxides 
of manganese, zinc, tin, chromium and aluminium, and othe 
heavy metal compounds. The catalyst is mixed with a heat 
conducting material \n example is given 


London From I.G. Far- 
Frankfort-on-Main, 
April 13, 


Germany, 
1929 

and 
Over a 


icetvlene 
500 c 
when heated, or an oxide 
metal. By-products such as 
and unchanged acetylene are 

Suitable catalysts consist 0} 


330,381 PURIFYING Gas W. D’Leny, and Jf. R. Park 
Norton Hall, The Green, Norton-on-Tees, and Imperia! 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London \ pplica- 
tion date, May 15, 1929. 


Hydrogen sulphide is removed from gases by scrubbing 
them with an alkaline suspension of ferric hydroxide containing 
nickel carbonate in the proportion of 10-25 gram molecules of 
nickel per roo gram molecules of iron 


NOTE 


now 


Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention: 
309,033 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to 2-aryl- 
+: 6-dihydroxy-pyrimidines, see Vol. NX, p. 547 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges relating to 
titanyl- and titanic sulphate solutions, see Vol. NX, p. 547 
309,192-3 and 300,454 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
relating to dvestutts of the anthraquinone series and derivatives, 
e Vol. NX, pp. 547 and 571; 300,957 (F. Jourdan 
to treating leucitic rocks with oxides of nitrogen, see Vol. NX 
P. 595; 313,612 (Soc. d’Etudes Scientifiques et d’ Entreprises 
Industrielles), relaling to phospho-nitrogenous fertilisers, see 
Vol. NXT, p. 178; 314,076 (Aktiebolaget Kemiska Patenter 
relating to phosphoric acid, see Vol. NXNI, p. 224; 
Soc. of Chemical relating to 
see Vol. 


309 OQOo 


concentrated 


relating 


316,195 
Basle guanidine 


4 


Industry in 


XXI, p. 2 


Specifications Accepted with Date of ip scnrmereianigh 


303,900. Chemical compounds, Apparatus for the productior 


derivatives, 


M. Polanyi and S. Von Bogdandy January 12, 1928 
300,047. Regeneration of carbonated ammoniacal solutions 
Soc. l'Air Liquide, Soc. Anon. pour l’Etude et l’Exploitation 


des Procédés G. Claude. February 20, 
Dvestufts, Manufacture of Soc. of 
March 10, 1928 

Phosphates and 
Stickstofftwerke 


Ig25 
307,705 Chemical Industry 
in Basle 


308,084 Baverische 


hydrogen, Production of 
Akt.-Ges. March 26, 


1925 


313,617. Amino alcohols, Manufacture of. A. Skita and F. Weil 
June 15, 1928. 

313,963 Producing light hydrocarbons by destructive hydro 
genation of carbonaceous materials. J. L. Fohlen. June 2 
1928. 

315,666 Esters and amides of 2: 3-aminonaphthoic acid 1.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 14, 1928 


318,232 Cupriferous and zinciferous ores, Process of rendering 


utilisable. A. L. Mond (.Vetallges. Akt.-Ges., and Hochefe 
Lubeck Akt.-Ges.). June 26, 1929 

318,595. Vat dyestuffs dyeing pink to red, Manufacture of. 1L.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. September 6, 1928 

318,633. Aqueous formic acid, Process of removal of water from 
Kodak, Ltd September 8, 1928 

332,192. 5: 8-dihalogen-1 : 2-benzanthraquinones, Production of 
J. Y. Johnson (U.G. Farbenindust) 1 kt.-Ge Mare} 
1929 

332,203 Dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series, Manufacture of 


A. Carpmael (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 


April 15, 1929 
D 




















- 
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332,204 al 332,270 fanning agents, Manufacture of A. Carp- Manufacture of highly viscous solutions 22,862 J 29 
Farbenindusti 1kt.-Ges April 15, 1929 Germany, July 29, 1929 
332,208. Azo dvyestufts, Manufacture of. A. Carpmael (/.G Manufacture of 6'-chloro-6-methyl-r : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydro- 

Fa tvie Akt.-G January 15, 1929 naphthalene, etc. 22,8603. July 29. (Germany, July 20, 
32,227 4jazonium salts of complex metallic fluoric acids, Manu- 1929 
A. Carpmael G Farbenindust {kt.-G Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Manufacture of vat dvestufts 
\y 129 22,080 July 25 
22,24 Destructive hydrogenation of solid carbonaceous material Manufacture of anthraquinone derivatives 22,081, 22,082 
C. F. R. Harrison, H. W. Strong, and Imperial Chemical July 28 
Indus s Led April 17, 1929 Production of hydrated lime 23,207 August I 
2.24 Dvestuft derivatives, Preparation of J. S. Wilson Johnson, J. Y. (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture of 
I J. Thomas and Scottish Dves, Ltd. January 16 ; arbon black 22,722 July 28 
2 Manufacture of wetting, etc., agents. 22 723. July 28 
2.2 ( entrating caustic alkalies R M Winter and Manufacture of valuable products from gaseous unsaturated 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. January 16, 1929 hydrocarbons, etc. 22,983, 22,984. July 30. (February 23 
332,25 Destructive hvdrogenation of carbonaceous materials 1920 
: Y. Johnson (/.G! Farbenindusti 1kt.-Ges January 17, 1920 IkXrebs and Co., Ges Liquefaction of chlorine 22,803 July 29 
2 Nitrogenous condensation products from acetvlene Germany, December 14, 1929 
Production of. J. ¥. Johnson (/.G. Farbenindustrie A kt.-Ge Metallges. Akt.-Ges Apparatus for electrical precipitation of 
Ma 18. 1920 suspended particles from gases. 22,883. July 29 
332,250. Highly activated iron oxide, Preparation of. G. E. Seil Radclitte, J. Treatment of resins, etc. 23,048. July 30 
April 15, 1929 Refiners, Ltd. Refining hydrocarbon oils. 22,657. July 28 
332,207 Esters, Apparatus for the production of. J. Y. Johnson Scottish Dyes, Ltd., and Thomas, J Dves and dyeing. 23,150 
} nindusti 1kt.-Ge March 18, 19029 July 31 
222.2 Compounds of the pyrazolone series and vat dvestutts Shaw, (¢ Manufacture of vat dyestuffs 22,080 July 25 
derived therefrom, Manufacture of. A. Carpmael (/.G. Far- ratum, W. W Manufacture of anthraquinone derivatives. 22,651, 
enii tyie Akt.-Ges May 1, 1929 22,082. July 28 
332,319 Azo dvestufis, Manufacture of. W. W. Groves (/.G Thomson, R. | Manufacture of vat dyestufts. 22,680. July 28 
; Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges May 3, 1929 Manufacture of anthraquinone derivatives. 22,081, 22,682 
2,3 Potassium nitrate, Production of. P. Hofer, and Kali- July 2s 
Fors ings-Anstalt Ges June 13, 1929 
232,408. Cvanamides of the alkaline earth metals and magnes un New Benn Publications 
Production of. N. Caro and A. R. Frank. October 1, 1925. FortHcoMING publications by Ernest Benn, Ltd., include the 
Addition to 279,812 and 281,611 = following :— F 
332,504. Bismuth hydroxide, Manufacture of. I-G. Farben- Benn's Sampler. (1s. 6d.) More than 150 famous authors 
strie Akt.-Ges December 3, 1928 


Applications for Patents 


[In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office om the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 


accepted.) 











Akt.-Ges. fiir Stickstoffdiinger. Manufacture of hydroxycarboxylx 
acid esters. 22,694. July 28 Germany, July 29, 1929 
Avers, G. W Treating cracked hydrocarbons. 22,717. July 28 
Baile J W Employment of calcium sulphate. 23,180 

August I 
Barnes, R.S. Dyesand dyeing. 23,150. July 31 
Bartillat, G. de. Manufacture of cellulose. 23,096. July 31 
Bergstro1 Ix. G. Manufacture of sulphite cellulose. 22,746 
Y Finland, September 18, 1929 
Bru ndicate, Ltd [Treatment of ferrous metals 23,130 
I 
Cart 4 I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Dissolving sub- 
stances containing arsenic 23,042. July 30. 
Manufacture of heterocyclic compounds. 23,124. July 31 
Manufacture of water-soluble non-dyeing derivatives of 
sulphurised phenols. 23,359. August 2 
Colas Products, Ltd. Manufacture of bituminous dispersions 
22,074. July 30. 
\J i for preparing bitumen macadam 22,975. July 30 
Cox, kK Kefining hydrocarbon oils 22,057 July 25 
Crundall, S$. I W Employment of calcium sulphate 23,150 
August I 
Dreyfus, H. Manufacture of artificial products of cellulose deriva- 
ves 22,595 J uly 30 
- Pr tion of cellulose derivative products 22,033 
Julv 3 
Fairweather, D. A. W Dves and dveing 23,150 July 31 


Groves. W W I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture of 





st reduction of vat dvestutts. 22,864, 22,805, 22,566 
Jul ) May II, 1929 
: nufacture of stable reduction compounds of vat dye- 
stutts 23,251 August I 

Harvie, W. E Production, et of power from combustion of 
hydrocarbon oils, etc. 23,209. August I 


Manufacture of furfural, etc July 29 
Manufacture of mixed oil gas and 
(United States, September 3 


Hodgkin, J. E 22,807 

Humphrevs and Glasgow, Ltd 
water gas July 30 
1G2 

Hyman, J lreating cracked hydrocarbons 

I1.G. Farbenindustrie 


22,971 


92-717 
22,7%5 


July 28. 


Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of azo-dyestufts 
insoluble in water. 22,093. July 28 Germany, August 3 


IG@20 
Manufacture of dithiocarbamates. 22,558. 
many, August 8 


July 29. (Ger- 


1929.) 


have contributed to this fascinating anthology. The price is 
purely nominal, the purchase money being recoverable by the 
purchaser under a simple condition. 

The Problem of the Twentieth Century. By David Davies. 
21s.) An extremely important study of the failure of the 
League of Nations to achieve disarmament, security and 
arbitration 

A Hundred Lyrics. By Eden Phillpotts. (6s.) Edition 
de luxe, 21s.) A delightful companion volume to this famous 
author’s One Hundred Sonnets. 

The Old Bank of England. By Rooksby Steele, F.R.I.B.A., 
and F. R. Yerbury, Hon, A.R.I.B.A. (42s.) The only com- 
plete architectural record of Sir John Soane’s greatest work in 
existence. 

A Pocket Guide to Shipping Marks on Timber. (5s.) Gives 
the port ot shipment and the quality represented by the indi- 
vidual mark. 





Salters’ Institute Awards for 1930-31 
THE following awards for the year 1930-1931 have been made 
by the Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chemistry and approved 
by the Court of the Salters’ Company :— 

A Fellowship has been renewed to D. L 
Imperial College, London. 

Fellowships have been awarded to G. H. Abbott, Jesus 
College, Oxford; D. J. Branscombe, University College, 
Exeter ; H.G Simpson, East London College ; and J. Hofton, 
Caius College, Cambridge 

Ihe Salters’ Institute has also awarded 102 grants-in-aid 
to young men and women employed in chemical works to ta 
litate their further studies. 


Hodge, of the 





Germanium Oxide and Scandium Compounds 
REPRESENTATIONS have been made to the Board of Trad: 
under Section 10 (5) of the Finance Act, 1926, regarding 
Germanium oxide and Scandium compounds. Any commu- 
nication should be addressed to the Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Industries and Manufactures Department, Board of 
Trade, Great George Street, S.W.1, within one month from 
the date of this notice. 





Japanese Market for Carbon Black 
HE consumption of carbon black in Japan has been expanding 
owing to greater activity in the rubber, paint and ink industries, 
and as the home production is of minor importance, require- 
ments must be filled by importation. Imports for 1927, 
1928 and 1929 were respectively 3,405,797; 4,984,872 and 
4,899,458 pounds. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

AcipD ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—£1g per ton. 

Acip, CHRoMIc.—Is. o§d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

AciD HyDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot £20 to {25 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality. 

AciD SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. per ton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 Ios. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, 11d. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—S8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING POWDER, 35/37%.—Spot, £7 10s. per ton d/d station 
in casks, special terms for contracts. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {13 Ios. per ton; granulated, 
£12 10s. per ton ; powder, {14 perton. (Packed in 1 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. Prices quoted are 
for one ton lots and upwards). 

CatciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID), 70/75°%.—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per 
ton d/d in drums. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—9}d. and rod. per lb. according to quantity 
d/d U.K. 

CuHROMETAN.— Crystals, 3}d. per lb. Liquor, £18 ros. per tond/d U.K. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d. per gall.; mineralised 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausTic.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium BICHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4}d. per lb. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according to quantity ; ground $d. per 
lb. extra. 

PoTassIUM CHLORATE.— 33d. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

PoTaAssIUM CHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. ; 

SaLAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £42 10s. per ton d/d station in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, £37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLtt CakE, UNGRoUND.—Spot, £3 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa AsH, 58° E.—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts. 

Sopa Caustic, SOLID, 76/77°E.—Spot, £14 ros. per ton, d/d station. 

Sopa CrystaLts.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
depot in 2 cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sopium BICARBONATE, REFINED.—Spot, £10 1os. per ton d/d station 
in bags. 

Sopium BIcHROMATE CRysTALs.—34d. per lb. nett d/d U.K., dis- 
count according to quantity. Anhydrous 3d. per lb. extra. 
SopiuMm BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—{£17 tos. per ton delivered 

for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.b. London. 

SopIuM CHLORATE.—2 d. per Ib. 

Soptum CHROMATE.—3}d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Sop1um NITRITE.—Spot, {19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 

SopIum PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

Sopium SILicaTE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums. 

SopIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d address in bags. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE SOLID, 60/62%.—Spot, {£10 5s 
station in drums. 
in casks. 


Sop1um SULPHITE, PEA CrystaLts.—Spot, £13 10s. per ton, d/d 
station in kegs. Commercial—Spot, {9 per ton, d/d station 


per ton d/d 
Crystals—Spot, £7 10s. per ton d/d station 


in bags. 
Coal Tar Products 
AcipD CaRBOLIC CrysTALs.—7d. to 7$d. per lb. Crude 60's 
Is. 11d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. August/December. 
AcID CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per gall. B.P., 5s. 


per gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. to 2s. zd. per gall. Refined, 2s. 7d. to 
2s. 10d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. 98%, 
Is. 11d. to 2s. Dark, Is. 64d. tors. 7}$d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to2$d.perunit. 40%, £4 10s. per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—4}d. to 53d. per gall. 
I100, 54d. to 6d. per gall.; 1110, 6d. to 6$d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 1od. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per 
gall.; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

TOLUOLE.—90%, 1s. gd. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 


Pure, Is. 11d. to 
2s. 3d. per gall 


XYLOL.—1Is, 5d. to Is. rod. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 63d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, for 
Export, 64d. to 6§d. per gall. Home, 4d. per gall. d/d. Middle 
oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. 
Light gravity, 14d. to 13d. per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NaPHTHA.—Crude, 8$d. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
Is. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per gall 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 2$d. per gall. 
NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, £4 10s. per ton. Hot pressed, £8 per ton 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, £12 5s. per ton. Purified Crystals, {14 1os. 
per ton. Flaked, {14 to £15 per ton. 

PiTcH.—Medium soft, 46s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 38. 9d. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
3s. od. per gall. 90/180, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy 
prices only nominal. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices inctude 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—1os. gd. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip GamMa.—Spot, 3s. 9d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer s works 
AciD H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. ro0% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. 100% d/d 
buver’s works. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8}d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works 
ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 84d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALts.—Spot, 8}d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb., packages extra, d/d buyer’s 
works, 
BENZIDINE BasE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
BEnzoic Acip.—Spot, 1s. 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.— £3 1s. 10d. per cwt., in 1 ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. od. per lb., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34°5° C.—1s. g}d. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. Iod. per Ib. f.o.r. works. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib., drums extra d/d buyer's 
works 
DINITROBENZENE.— 8d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{74 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 7$d. per lb. ; 66/68° C., od. per Ib. 
f.o.r. works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 1s. 11d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NaPpuTHoL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.— Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 11d. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64d. per lb, 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per lb. 
R. Satt.—Spot, 2s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 64d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, Is. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. Id. per lb. ex works. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LimME.—Brown, {9 I5s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 tos. to {17 10s. per ton. Liquoi, 9d. per gall. 
AcETONE.—£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—{£6 to £8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall. 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 
Woop CREOSOTE.—Is. 9d. per gall., unrefined. 
Woop NapHTHa, MIScIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d per gall. 
48. to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£3 ros. to £4 Ios. per ton 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£38 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, ts. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per lb., according to quality 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOwW.—Is. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. 

BarYTES.—{£5 10s. to {7 per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 10}d. to 5s. 3d. per lb. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{26 to {28 per ton, according to quantity ; 
drums extra 

CARBON BLack.—4d. to 44d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 


Grey 
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CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—1Is. 2d. per lb. 
D1IPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—{20 to {22 per ton. 

SuULPHUR.—{09 I0s. to {13 per ton, according to quality. 

SuLPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SuLPHUR Precip. B.P.—{55 to {60 per ton, according to quantity. 
Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per lb 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
Acip, ACETIC, PuRE, 80% .—£37 perton,ex wharf London, barrels free. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—z2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 

quantity 

Acip, Benzoic B.P.—z2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., for synthetic product, 
according to quantity. Solely ex Gum,ts. 6d. per 0z.; 50-07. 
lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one ton lots and upwards. Packed in i-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 218. per Ib. 

Acip, Citric.—ts. 6d. to 1s. 63d. per Ib., less 5%. 

Acip, GaLLic.—2s. 11d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, MoLtysBpic.—5s. 3d. per Ib. in $ cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

Acip, PyroGALLic, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per Ib. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, Saticytic, B.P. putv.—is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. Tech- 
nical.—1s. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per lb. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—1s. 1d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. for quantities. 

AmIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. gd. to 8s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—38. 3d. to 3s. od. per lb., according to 

uantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. ; 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—{£36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, ts. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. od. per Ib. in $ cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—4S. per 02. 

BarBITONE.—5S. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—35. to 3s. 3d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—6s. od. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SALICYLATE.—6s. 7d. per lb. 

BisMUTH SUBNITRATE.—5S. 6d. per Ib. 

BismuTH NiTRaTE.—Cryst. 4s. 4d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH OxIpDE.—S8s. 6d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—Ss. per lb. 

BisMUTH SUBGALLATE.—‘6s. od. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BisMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts. 11d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {21 10s. per ton; powder, {22 per ton; For 
one ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromIDES.—Ammonium, 1s. od. per Ib.; potassium, 1s. 54d. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb.; sodium, 1s. 8d. per Ib. Prices 
for 1 cwt. lots. 

Catcium LactaTe.—B.P., 1s. 13d. to 1s. 3d. per lb., in 1-cwt. lots. 

CamMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 3s. to 3s. 2d. per lb., according to 

quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HypDRATE.—3s. 1d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

ErHers.—S.G. -730—1s. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE , 40%.—37S. per cwt.,in barrels, ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. od. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2S. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30s. per 02. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—Enylish make offered at 120s.per oz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (I2 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
3S. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—38. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 
HyPoOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb. ; sodium, 2s. 7$d. per Ib., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 5d. per lb. for 28 Ib. lots 
Green, 3s. 1d. per lb., list price. U.S.P., 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8}d. to 83d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, {62 10s. per ton, less 2$% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 2}% ; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 17s. per lb. net ; Synthetic, 
gs. 6d. to 11s. per Ib.; Synthetic detached crystals, os. 6d. to 
11s. per lb., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per Ib. 

MERcuRIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d 
to 8s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. ver lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per Ilb., Powder, 6s. to 


Packages 


6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s.{10d. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per Ib., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. perlb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
Ib.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—IS. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per Ib. 

METOL.—9s. to 11s. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is 9d. per Ib. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 9d. to 4s. Id. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 6d. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—58. 11d. to 6s. 1$d. per lb. 

POTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—gos. 6d. 
per cwt., less 24 per cent. 

Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 3d. per Ib. in 28 Ib. lots. 
quantities 1d. per lb. more. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 7$d. per Ib., in 125 lb. kegs 

Potassium Iop1IpE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to quan- 
tity. 

Potassium METABISULPHITE.—6d. per Ib., 1-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. od. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SopIuM BENzoaTE B.P.—ts. od. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. 

Sopium CiTRaTE, B.P.C., 1911, AND U.S.P. vi1.—ts. 11d. per Ib., 
B.P.C. 1923, and U.S.P. 1x—2s. 3d. per Ib. Prices for 28 Ib. 
lots. Smaller quantities 1d. per Ib. more. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

SopIuM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sop1uM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

Sopium PoTassIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—g5s. to 100s. 
per cwt. net. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 

SoDIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Crystal, 
Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 

SopIuM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—9s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, Is. gd. to 2s. per lb. 

THyYMOL.—Puriss, 8s. 3$d. to gs. 2d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per Ib. 

Perfumery Chemicals 

ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 

AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per Ib. 

AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

AMYL BuTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 

AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—I0s. per Ib. 

AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—7s. per Ib. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—zs. 6d. per lb. 

BENZYLACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYLALCOHOL.—1Is, 10d. 
per lb 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 10d. per lb. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—13s. 3d. per Ib. 

COUMARIN.—IIs. per Ib. 

CITRONELLOL.—Ss. per Ib. 

CITRAL.—8s. per lb. 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 

EUGENOL.—9s. 3d. per Ib. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—17s. per Ib. 

GERANIOL.—7s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 

HELIOTROPINE.—6s. per lb. 

Iso EUGENOL.—1Is. 6d. per Ib. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per Ib. 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—9s. per lb. 

RHODINOL.—46s. per Ib. 

SAFROL.—2s. per lb. 

TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLove O1L.—13s. to 15s. per Ib. 
12s. 6d. to 13s. od. per Ib. 

Essential Oils 

ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., 1os. per Ib. 

ANISE OIL.—5s. per lb. 

BERGAMOT OIL.—1Ios. per lb 

BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—2Is. per lb. 

CAMPHOR.—Brown, Is. gd. per Ib 

CaNANGA.— Java, 9s. per lb. 

Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—4s. 9d. per lb. 

CINNAMON OlL LEaF.—é6s. gd. per oz. 

CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 5d. per Ib., pure, Ceylon, 2s. 5d. perlb., 
c.i.f. U.K. port. 

LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 10s. 6d. per Ib. 

Lemon O1L.—5s. 6d. per Ib. 

PEPPERMINT OIL.—English, 55s. per Ib. ; 


Smaller 





Ex Guaiaco 


Wayne County, 13s. per Jb. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent aud impartial opinions. 


London, August 7, 1930 
Prices have remained steady during the current week and 
notwithstanding the holidays quite a fair amount of business 
has been placed. The amount of export business has also 
been fairly good. 
General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—Continues firm at £71 Ios. to £80 per ton, according 

to quantity and in steady request 
Acetic Acip.—The position is now very firm with technical 80° 

at £36 5s. to £38 5s. per ton, and pure 80°, at £37 5s. to £39 5s 

delivered U.lx., according to quantity and in good request 
Acip Citric.—Still very quiet at 1s. 63d. to 1s. 7d. per lb., 


) /o 

Acip Lacrtic.—In steady demand with price firm at £42 per ton 
for 50°, by weight pale quality. 

Actp OxaLic.—Firm at £30 7s. 6d. to £32 per ton, according to 
quantity and with a steady demand 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—-£8 to £8 15s. per ton, for the 17-18° 
free quality 


less 


iron 


ARSENIC.—£15 15s. per ton, free on rails at mines. Still rather 
quiet. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—A little easier at 88s. to 90s. per cwt., ex wharf 
London. 


COPPER SULPHATE.—Unchanged at about £21 to {22 per ton, free 
on rails, with a little better demand, especially for export 
FORMALDEHYDE.—Still steady at £32 per ton and in fair demand 
LEAD ACETATE.—£40 per ton for white, 439 per ton for brown, with 

an improving demand. 
LEAD NITRATE.—Quiet at about £29 Ios. to £30 Ios. per ton 
LITHOPONE.—Unchanged at £19 15s. to £23 per ton, according to 
grade. 
CARBONATE OF PoTasH.—Steady at about £26 10s. to £27 per ton 
for the 96/98% arsenic free quality 
PERMANGANATE OF PotasH.—Firm at 5$d. per lb., 
crystals and in regular demand 
BICHROMATE OF Sopa.—Firm at 33d. per lb., with the usual discounts 
for contracts. 
Sopium Hypo SuULPHITE 


for B.P. needle 


Photographic crystals steady at £14 I5s. 


SULPHIDE OF Sopium.—Unchanged at 10 5s. to £11 5s. per ton 
for the solid, and £11 5s. to £12 5s. per ton for the broken, 
according to quantity carriage paid 

PARTAR EMETK Unchanged at about 11d 


ZINC SULPHATI Steady at 412 10s. per ton 


Coal Tar Products 
Business in coal tar products is still very restricted, with 
little inquiry, and stocks are gradually being depleted. Prices, 
however, are maintained 


per lb 


Motor BENzo! Firm at about 1s. 53d. to 1s. 63d. per g 
7 .0O.f 

SoLVENT NapHTHA.—Unchanged at about ts. 2}d. to Is. 3d. per 
gallon 

Hravy NAPHTHA Remains firm at about Is. 1d. per gal 
{.o.r 


CREOSOTE OI Unchanged at 3d. to 33d. per gallon, f.o.r. in t 
North, and at 4d. to 4!d. per gallon in London. 
Cresyiic Acip.— Remains at 2s. per gallon for the 98 100 
and at 1s. rod. per gallon ex works for the dark 

95,97" 

NAPHTHALENES.—The firelighter quality is quoted at 43 Ios. to 
£3 15s. per ton, the 74,76 quality at 44 to 44 5s. per ton, and 
the 76 78 quality at about 45 per ton 

PitcH.—Nominal price of 37s. 6d. to 42s. 6d 
Coast port, with little enquiry 


quality 
quality 
per ton, f.o b. Eas 


The following additional prices have been received 
CARBOLIC Acip.—Prices for wholesale druggists and small manu 


facturing requirements are unchanged at 7d. to 7$d it 
there has been a reduction for really large buyers—25 to 50 
ton lots being offered at 6}d. to 64d. per lb 

CrEsYLic Actp.—Pale 98/100°, is unchanged at Is. 10d. to 2s 


Refined is 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. per gallon 
AsPIRIN.—Home and export prices unchanged 
PyRIDINE.—Generally lower at 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. for 90/160 
SaLicyLic Acip B.P.—ts. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb., according to qua 

tity. 


PHENACETIN Unchanged at 3s. 9d. to 4s. 1d 





per ton ; commercial crystals, {8 1os. per ton 
° P 
Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Export.—The market waits for some 


decision on prices from the European Nitrogen Conferences which 
are taking place on the Continent. In the meantime only small 
sales have been made, but the price appears to be a little firmer. 
Home.—Only small home sales for immediate consumption have 
been reported 

Nitrate of Soda.—Prices in the United Kingdom have been 
announced as_ follows :—August/September, {£9 7s October, 
£9 98 November, £9 12s December, £9 15s. ; Jaruary, £9 I8s. ; 
February May, fro. As these prices are gross net, they show little 
change on last year. 





South Wales By-Products 

WitH holiday conditions prevailing, South Wales by-product 
activities are slow and uncertain. Pitch remains a quiet section, 
with quotations nominal from 44s. to 45s. per ton, f.o.b. Creosote 
is in poor request at from 2$d. to 3#d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha 
has a fair call at from 1s. 1d. to 1s. 34d. per gallon, motor benzol 
at from Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. per gallon. Heavy naphtha has only a 
small call at from 11d. to 1s. 1d. per gallon. Road tar is steady at 
from Ios. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per 4o0-gallon barrel. Refined tars have a 
good market, with quotations for gasworks and coke oven tar 
unchanged. Patent fuel and coke exports are unsatisfactory. 
Patent fuel prices for export are :—2Is. 6d. to 22s., ex ship Cardiff ; 
2os., ex ship Newport ; 20s. to 21s., ex ship Swansea. Coke prices 
are: Best foundry, 35s. to 37s. ; good foundry, 27s. 6d. to 32s. 6d 
furnace, 21s. to 21s. 6d 





Scottish Coal Tar Products 

MorRE activity is noticeable in creosotes, but prices remain weak, 
owing to the large stocks available. Cresylic acid shows a further 
reduction in sympathy with English quotations and other products 
tend downwards 

Cresylic Acid.—TYhere being few orders passing, prices are lower 
Pale 99/100°,, Is. 94d. to Is. 10}d. per gallon; pale 97/99°,, 
is. 8$d. to Is. 9$d. per gallon; dark 97/99°%,, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d. 
per gallon ; all f.o.r. makers’ works High boiling acid remains at 
about ts. od. to ts. 11d. per gallon 


uf 


Carbolic Sixties —Demand is poor and value remains nominal! < 
about 2s. to 2s. 2d. per gallon for ordinary quality 

Creosote Oil.—Slight revival of interest in gas works ordinary 
oil, but the market generally is easy. Specification oil, 3d. to 34d 
per gallon; gas works ordinary, 3}d. to 34d. per gallon; washed 
oil, 3}d. to 33d. per gallon ; all free on rails makers’ works. 

Coal Tar Pitch.—Inactive at 45s to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.a.s. Glasg 
for export, and about 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, f.o.r. works for home 
trade. 

Blast Furnace Pitch.—Very little demand and fixed prices remain 
unchanged at 30s. per ton, f.o.r. works for home trade, and 35s. 
per ton, f.a.s. Glasgow for export 

Refined Coal Tar.—FEasier in tone, and makers’ prices are lower 
at 34 to 33d. per gallon, f.o.r. in buyers’ packages 

Blast Furnace Tay.—Quiet at 23d. per gallon 


2 


14 


Crude Naphtha Prompt supplies command about 4d. to 4} 
per gallon, ex works, in bulk ; 

Water White Products —Weak and quotations are regu 
Motor per gallon; solvent naphtha, 


benzol, ts. 54d. to 1s. 6d 
go /160, Is. 24d. to 1s. 34d. per gallon; heavy naphtha 90 199, Is 
to 1s. 1d. per gallon ; all f.o.r. makers’ works in bulk 





Synthetic Camphor Production in Italy 

THE only Italian synthetic camphor plant, owned and operated 
by the Soc. Marengo, has recently passed into the hands of the 
Italgos group of Turin. At first there seemed to be some 
question whether the production of synthetic camphor, which 
it is said had been unremunerative, would be continued 
However, it is now stated that under the new managemet 
production of synthetic camphor will not cease. Mr. D 
Simoni of the Schiapparelli will devote himself particularly to 
the expansion of the synthetic camphor plant of the Mareng 
It is further stated that the plants have a productive capacity 
of from 500 kilos to 600 kilos in 24 hours. Production in 
1929 averaged about 400 kilos per day, or a total for the yeat 
of approximately 120 tons. Ninety tons or about 75 per cent 
of production were exported to the United States at from 
22 to 24 lire per kilo.—U.S.A. Trade Commissioner, Rome 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THz Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, 


August 5, 1930 
CONTINUED industrial depression 1s having a marked ettect, 
lemands indicating smaller requirements. Prices show a 
general downward tendency. 


Industrial Chemicals 


ACETONE B.G.S.—{71 Ios. to £80 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip AcETIc.—Prices ruling are as follows :—Glacial 98 /100°,, 447 
to 458 perton ; pure, £37 5s. per ton ; technical 80°, 436 5s 


per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Granulated, {22 per ton; crystals, {31 per ton; 
powder, 432 per ton, packed in 1 cwt. bags delivered free, 
Great Britain, in 1 ton lots and upwards ; 

Acip HyprocHLoric.—Usual steady demand 

48. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s 
ex works, full wagon loads. 

ID Nitric 80° quality.—{24 1os. per ton, ex station, fulltruck loads. 

Acip Oxa tic 98/100°,.—On offer at the same price, viz., 3}d. per 
Ib., ex store. Offered from the Continent at 3}d. per lb., ex 


Arsenical quality, 
6d. per carboy, 





wharf 

Acip SULPHURIC.—{3 2s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality ; 
{5 15s. per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra 

Acip TarTaric B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 1s. 2d. per Ib., less 5° 


ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at 1s. 2}d. per lb., less 5°, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about {8 15s. per ton, ex 
store 
Lump POTASH 

p< Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d 
AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.- 
returnable 
AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton; pow- 
dered, {38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 


—Now quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
per ton less 


Quoted 10}d. per lb., containers extra and 


ports 


lelivered, according to quantity. 


AMMONIA MURIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted #21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
rystals offered from the Continent at about 417 5s. per ton, 

i.f. U.K. ports 

Antimony Ox1pDE.—Rather easier, and spot material now obtain- 
able at round about {29 per ton, ex wharf. On offer for ship- 
ment from China at about £27 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Quoted {£18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt shipment from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
219 15s. per ton, ex store 

BaRIUM CHLORIDE In good demand and price about {11 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. For Continental material our prices would be 
£10 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLEACHING PowbDER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at /6 15s. per ton, delivered in 
minimum 4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the 
Same fhgure. 

CaLcium CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, 44 15s. per ton to #5 5s. per ton, according to quantity 
and point of delivery. Continental material on offer at 
£4 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

COPPERAS GREEN.—At about {3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. works or 
{4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE 40°,.—Now quoted £32 per ton, ex store 
tinental material on offer at about £33 per ton, ex wharf. 

GLAUBER SaL_ts.—English material quoted 4/4 Ios. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about 43 per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, Rep.—Price now £34 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £46 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

LgeapD, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £39 to {40 
per ton, ex wharf. Brown on offer at about {2 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted #8 15s. per ton, ex store. 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality, 64 O.P 
per gallon, less 2$°% delivered. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 44d. per Ib., delivered U.K. or 

if. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer at {26 10s. per 
ton, ex store, offered from the Continent at {25 5s. per ton, 
c.if. U.K. ports. 

PoTAssIuM CHLORATE, 99}/100% PowpEer.—Quoted {26 5s. per 
ton, ex wharf. Crystals, 30s. per ton extra. 

PotTassIuM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {20 17s. 6d 
per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
£20 10s. per ton, ex store. 





Con- 


, quoted ts. 8d. 


POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrysTaLs.—Quoted 5d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
Ib., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 63d. per lb., ex wharf. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. per ton, in drums, 
£18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid 76/77°% £14 Ios. per ton in 
drums, 414 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/72°% in drums, all carriage 
paid buyers’ station. Minimum 4-ton lots. For contracts 
Ios. per ton less 

SopIuM BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised £10 10s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. M.W, quality 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Quoted 3d. per lb. delivered buyers’ 
premises, with concession for contracts. 

SopIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS).— 5 to £5 5S. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash £7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

SopIuM HyYPOSULPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £4 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots. Prices for this year unchanged. 

SopIuM NITRATE.—Chilean producers now offer at £10 2s. per ton, 
carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum 6-ton lots, but demand 
in the meantime is small. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib., ex store. 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTOAKE).—Prices 55s. per ton, ex works, 
57s. 6d. per ton delivered, for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sopium SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption: solid 61/62%, 
#9 15s.; broken 60/62%, £10 15s. per ton. Crystals 30/32%, 
£7 17s. 6d. per ton, all delivered buyers’ works on contract 
minimum 4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material, 5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {12 per ton; Roll, {10 10s. per ton; rock, 
£9 5s. per ton; ground American, {9 5s. per ton, ex store. 

Zinc CHLORIDE 98°%.—British material now offered at round about 
£20 per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted {12 per ton, ex whart. 

NotEe.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





On offer at 





Industry and Scientific Research 
The Scope of the University 


Principat C. A. Epwarps, of Swansea University College, 
and Mr. D. O. Evans, the European vice-president of the 
International Nickel Corporation, were among the contributors 
to a discussion on “‘ Industrialism and Higher Education ”’ 
at a Cymmrodorion Society meeting at Llanelly on Monday. 
Some of the scientific research problems which were pursued 
in the universities themselves, said Principal Edwards, had 
a direct bearing on the technical aspects of industry, but 
where this was the case it should only be due to the personal 
interest of members of the staff, and not be the result of any 
outside pressure which might be brought to bear upon them. 
The greatest possible freedom should be allowed, and every 
encouragement given, for each member of the staff to work in 
those ranges of his subject which attracted him most, 
regardless of whether they could be put to practical use or not. 
The more purely scientific these were the better, not only for 
the universities, but also in the end for the industries. 

Mr. Evans said that, in common with all other organisations, 
the university had undergone a new orientation. The scope of 
the higher branches of learning had been broadened, and, 
owing to the complexity of modern industrial problems, there 
Was an increasing tendency on the part of industry to reach 
out to the university for some guidance. The university 
graduate who intended to become a leader of industry must be 
equipped not only with technical and scientific knowledge of 
the broadest kind, he must have vision and a knowledge of the 
world and men. Academic training alone would not suffice, 
and he would urge students to take every opportunity, during 
their vacation, to enter the practical field of industry and 
thereby cultivate sympathetic contact with those workers who 
had not the privileges of a higher education, but who, never- 
theless, were men skilled in their work, and were the foundation 
of most industrial processes. 
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ROTARY 


COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS 
of British Make 





Made in Sizes 6 to AS a low pressure Compressor 
1,200 cub. ft. per 
minute capacity. or Vacuum Pump, the 
COMPRESSORS ‘“Broomwade” Rotary Machine 
for pressures from 4 is super-efficient and ideal in 
to 40 Ibs. per sq. in. 11 Beatie! | ‘ 1 
VACUUM PUMPS a respects. tri ing 7 simple 
for vacuums in design, it is low in first cost 
— “eS in. and power consumption, of 
arometer. e ° 
extremely compact dimensions, 
AB whilst 10 years’ actual experi- 
SOLUTE ence with many installations of 
SIMPLICITY this type has proved it to give 
HIGHEST lasting and reliable service. 


























EFFICIENCY BROOM & WADE L”™: 
| HIGH WYCOMBE 


* 


Send for 
Catalogue “*R” 








ROTARY COMPRESSORS & VACUUM PUMPS 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


From OvuR Own ( NDENT 
Vanchestei {ugust 7 


etiect on 


ORRESPt 
1030 
had their business 


influences have 


in the closing days of last week 
esent week, and trade has been 
the time of the vear het 

in contract deliveries to a good many works, 


lis market 
g of the pr 


qgaull scale Tor 








is been a Nait 
1d the bulk of the orders placed has been for smail quantities 
for prompt or near delivery. Prospects are of a quickening 
of activity when the present month is out and the holiday 
its end, though it remains to be 
he revival will be anything like up to the level of 


seen 


proaches 


Heavy Chemicals 
of soda prices have not moved, ofters being from 
bout 4}d. to 5}d. per lb., according to quantity ; inquiry 
lines. The demand for sulphide of 
with values of the 60-65 per cent 


has been on moderate 


sodium 


has continued quiet 


mcentrated solid quality at from 49 to 49 Ios. per ton and of 
the commercial materiai at round #7 15s. Bicarbonate of soda 
is firm, and has met with a fair inquiry at about 410 Tos 
per ton, in contracts. Hvyposulphite of soda is moving in 
mited quantities, with the commercial grades practically 
unchanged on the week at 49 per ton, and the photographic 
it up to 415 5s. Interest in chlorate of soda has been rather 


subdued, and supplies of this material are obtainable at from 
ibout £24 Ios. to 425 per ton There is a quietly steady 
demand for caustic soda, and contract prices keep up at from 
£12 15s. to 414 per ton, according to quality. Bichromate of 
soda is selling in moderate quantities at about 3}d. per Ib 
Alkali is well held, and a fair trade is passing in this material 
it round 46 per ton. Current offers of dibasic phosphate 
ange from 411 to {11 10s. per ton, but buying interest 
is restricted Saltcake meets with a quiet demand, with 
quotations unchanged at about £3 per ton 

In the potash relatively little business has been 


fsodar 


section 


reported in respect of carbonate, quotations for which are on 
the easy side at down to about {24 Ios. per ton. Caustic 


potash is fairly steady at £30 per ton, but only a quiet demand 
has been experienced this week. Offers of chlorate of potash 
remain at about £26 per ton, without, however, any improve- 
ment in the volume of business going through. Yellow prus- 
siate of potash is in moderate request, and values are firm 
in this section at from 62d. to 74d. per lb., according to quan- 
titv. There is a quietly steady demand about for bichromate 
of potash, and prices are at round 4}d. perlb. Permanganate 
of potash shows no quotable change, but inquiry for this 
material continues rather the B.P. grade is offering 
at about 53d. per lb. and the commercial at 5}d 

Only very moderate sales are reported in the case of arsenic, 
but offers of this seem to be reasonably steady at the moment 
at from {415 Ios. to £16 per ton, at the mines, for white pow- 
dered, Cornish makes. Sulphate of copper at about /22 
per ton shows little sign vet of returning strength, and sales 
of this are below their normal value. The lead compounds, 
are steady, although only in moderate request 
nitrate is selling at about per ton, with white and 
brown acetate at about £36 and £35 per ton respectively 
in the acetates of lime is poor, and values are easy 
los. per ton for the brown quality and 414 10s 


slow 


IOs 


howey er 
#29 10S 
Interest 
it about {7 
for the grey 
Acids and Tar Products 
is a fair demand about for citric acid, and at Is. 63d 
per lb. this material retains its renewed steadiness. Current 
offers of tartaric acid are at 1s. 1d. to 1s. 13d. per lb., with 
inquiry very moderate. Oxalic acid shows little change since 
Quiet business going through at about /1 12s 
store Acetic acid is quoted at the lower rate 
é ton in ton lots of the 80 per cent. com- 
mercial grade, with glacial at from £47 to 451 per ton, acc ording 
to quantity 
Offers of pitch for export are still nominal at 47s. 6d. per 
ton, but interest in the material during the past week has been 
slow. A quiet trade is reported in creosote oil, values of which 
are steady at from 3d. to 4d. per gallon, naked, according to 


rhere 


1st report, a 
per cwt.. ex 
{ } + - 
of about 2 


+3 55. per 


grade. Carbolic acid is in moderate request at up to 73d. per 
lb., f.0.b. for crystals, and 2s. 3d. per gallon, naked, for crude 
60's. Solvent naphtha has been in quiet demand this week at 
from 


Is. 2d. to 1s. 23d. per gallon, naked 


Company News 
SOUTH 


METROPOLITAN Gas Co An interim divide: 
2} per cent. actual is payable on the ordinary stock for the six 
months ended June 30 
ENGLISH VELVET AND Corb Dyers’ AssocriaTION.—An 
interim dividena on the ordinary shares is announced, at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. 


Extension of Contract 

SiR J. DONALD HoRSFALL (chairman) presided at the second 
annual meeting of the Cellulose Acetate Silk Co., Ltd., held at 
Lancaster, on Thursday, July 30. Reviewing the year’s work, 
he said that their acetate plant, which was formerly capable 
of producing four tons a day, was, owing to modifications and 
improvements in their method of manufacture, capable of six 
tons a day, and further additions to the plant had been made, 
increasing its total capacity to eight tons per day. Unfortu- 
nately, the commencing date for deliveries in bulk under the 
contract for the sale of acetate, had to be delayed, although 
small quantities had been taken regularly during the year 

Their customer for this had experienced great delay in the 
installation of his machinery, with the result that he could 
not cope at once with the large quantities of acetate stipulated 
in the agreement. In view of the circumstances, the directors 
considered it prudent to agree to defer for a few months the 
commencing date for deliveries in bulk, but, at the same time, 
gained a valuable point by a new agreement extending the con 

tract for an extra period of years. 

The Non-Inflammable film Co. had only taken delivery on 
a small quantity of acetate during the period under review 
He was informed, however, that their new works were well on 
the way to completion, and they hoped to give more substantial 
orders in the near future 

Acetate Products Corporation, Ltd., had not requred any 
deliveries at all, but here again it was understood that they 
would very shortly be requiring deliveries 

The Spinning Side 

As to the spinning end of the business, great delay had been 
caused by the very serious late delay in the solvent acetone 
recovery plant, which should have been ready for operation in 
July last, but was not completed until early this year. The 
spinning plant already installed, which had a productive 
capacity of two tons of silk per day, had been in full operation 
since the commencement of the present financial year on orders 
received from various customers. Further spinning plant was 
now on order, increasing the present one by over 50 per cent., 
and it was hoped to have this complete and ready for operation 
in three to four months’ time. 

Taking into consideration the fact that production on a 
commercial scale only commenced during the latter half of 
the year, it was considered that the total sales effected, which 
amounted to a substantial sum, augured well for the future 
prosperity of the company, especially in view of the fact that, 
during the year under review, it was necessary to rely almost 
entirely on the production of silk. 


Future of the B.I.F. Fair 
Preparations for 1931 

THE committee appointed by the Government under the 
chairmanship of Lord Chelmsford to consider how the useful- 
ness of the British Industries Fair may be extended and 
developed has now completed the taking of evidence, the final 
witnesses being Sir Edward Crowe, Comptroller-General of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, and Mr. Claude Taylor, 
Secretary of the British Industries Fair. In view of the 
volume of evidence taken by the committee, the report is not 
likely to be ready before the autumn. 

The organisation of the Fair of 1931, to be held in London 
and Birmingham from February 16 to 27, is proceeding rapidly, 
a large proportion of the space both at Olympia and Castle 
Bromwich having already been booked. 

The organisers of the British Industries Fair are informed 
that the older halls at Olympia have now been renamed 
Grand Hall (formerly Main Hall) and National Hall (formerly 
New Hall). The Empire Hall, now nearing completion, 
retains that name. All three buildings, including for the first 
time the whole of the Empire Hall, are to be used for the Fair 
of 1931. Space at Olympia is not guaranteed after July 31. 
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AUTOMATIC AND 
ONTINUOUS FILTERIN 







The illusti ation shows 
one of 17 150 sq. ft. 
Rovac Filters supplied 
to a_ large British 
Chemical Combine in 
the North of England. 


HE Rovac Filter is the outcome of many years’ extensive practical 

experience and study of the subject of continuous automatic 

filtration, the present model being superior in design and construc- 
tion to any similar machine yet produced. 


The Rovac Filter is particularly suitable for the following industries :— 


Chemical Works Manure Works 
Beet and Cane Sugar Works Food Works 
Bleach and Dye Works Wool Washeries 
, Tanneries Patent Fuel Works 
z . Collieries Metallurgical Plants 
5 A Potteries Paper Mills 
2 ‘ Municipal Waterworks etc., etc. 


Our Works Laboratory is equipped with a complete Rovac Filter Plant, 
and we gladly carry out filtration tests on an industrial scale for those 
interested. 


ROVAC ROTARY FILTERS 





11, Southampton Row, London,W.C.1. 
Works: Derby e@ Enth. 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS & Cas.esi 
HotBOoRN 7277 (3 Lines) HarRopRAYMILL WeESTCENT LONDON 
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New Chemical Trade Marks 
Applications for Registration 

These lists ave specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks 
and Designs. 

Opposition to the 


an be lodged up t 


. 7 : se 
of the following Trade 


registvation Marks 
August 30, 1930. 
BorIval 

A Turkey red oil-like product, being a 
mineral dye-stuff for use in the dyeing of textile fabrics. 
IG. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft (a 
company organised under the laws of Germany 
strasse 28, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany ; 
May 5, 1930 


512,006. Class 1 


joint stock 
, Mainzerland- 
manutacturers 


DURATOL. 

513,819. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives, 
but not including chemical substances used as anti-corrosive 
and waterproofing agents for the protection of stone and 
brickwork, and not including any goods of a like kind to any 
of these excluded goods. British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester ; manufacturers. 
June 18, 1930. To be Associated with No. 449,362 (2,485) 
and others. 





. 
Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

AUSTRALIA.—A Melbourne agent desires to represent British 
exporters of household chemicals. (Ref. No. 114 

BriTIsH Inp1A.—An Indian firm of exporters and importers 
in Bombay wishes to obtain further agencies for British 
manufacturers of chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations. 

PoL_anp.—The representation of British producers of heavy 
and special chemicals, rare minerals and ores of rare metals, 
synthetic plastic materials and new structural materials, is 
sought by a chemical engineer in Warsaw. (Ref. No. 134.) 

SouTH Arrica.—The Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion is Calling for tenders, to be presented in Johannesburg 
by September 15, for the supply of genuine white lead oil 
paste and leadless white paint in paste. Tender No. 1,735 


(Ref. No. B.X. 6,685.) 

Ecypt.—The Ministry of the Interior is calling for tenders, 
to be presented in Cairo by October 13, for the supply of 
sterilising Ref. No. A.X 


ors 


and N,O gas apparatus 





Tariff Changes 


rhe import duty is decreased from 80 to 7o 
francs per 100 kilogs on products of the distillation of light oils 
derived from coal or mineral pitches, such as benzols, toluol 
or toluene, solvent naphtha, xylol, régie benzols, lubricating 
benzols, et« 

FRANC! As from October 1 the “turnover tax’’ and 

import tax’ in respect of spirit of turpentine, colophany, 
vegetable pitch, resins and resin cakes, is to take the form of 
a single (commuted) tax of 2} per cent 

Spain.—The importation of narcotic drugs, vested in a 


Board of Control, can only take place through 
Bilbao 
through 


BELGIUM.- 


3arcelona, 
Port Bou, Irun and Vigo, and may not be admitted 
the Free Ports. By a Royal Decree Law dated 
July 22 the import duty on synthetic organic colouring 
materials is increased from 4 to 6 (gold) pesetas for 100 kilogs 
for the powder or crystal form and from 2 to 3 for the paste 
or solid form. The duties on sulphur and artificial silk have 
ilso been increased. 
UrvGvuay.—Barium 
‘raw materials ’ 
per cent. ad 


chloride has been transferred to the 
section of the customs tariff with a duty of 


valorem plus a surtax of 4 per cent. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void agatnst the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debt 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced. ] 

DARLING (J. M. AND W.) LTD., 
facturing chemists. (M., 9/8/30.) Registered July 22, 
£1,047 14s. debenture, to J. M. Darling, Neidpath, Harton, 
South Shields, retired chemist ; general charge. 

HORNETT, FOSTER AND CO., LTD., London, E.C., 
chemical manufacturers. (M., 9/8/30.) Registered July 22, 
two mortgages to Bank; charged on property at Stratford, 
etc. *Nil. February 19, 1930. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 
BRITISH FUMIGANTS CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 9/8/30.) 
By special resolution August 1. A. Ries, 7-8, Idol Lane, 
London, accountant and auditor, appointed as liquidater. 

COSCUTIS CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 9/8/30.) Statutory 
meeting of creditors at the offices of Howard Howes and 
Co., chartered accountants, Norfolk House, Nortolk Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

LEONARD'S MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LTD. 
(C.W.U.V., 9/8/30.) Statutory meeting of creditors at 4, 
Walbrook, London, Tuesday, August 12th, 1930, at 3 p.m. 

OZONOL LABORATORIES, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 9/8/30.) 
3y special resolution July 25. A. C. Nash, incorporated 
accountant, York House, 5-7, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, 
appointed as liquidator. 


South Shields, manu- 





New Companies Registered 

EWELL COAL AND COKE CO., LTD., 34, Victoria Street, 
London.—*‘ Private ’’ company, registered August 1. Capital, 
{100 in {1 shares. To exploit chemical or electro-chemical 
processes ; to manufacture, purchase and sell carbide of cal- 
cium, and oxygen, and other similar products; to acquire 
interests in any invention relating to the production and use 
of electricity, electro-chemicals and other electric products, 
and to carry on business of electricians and coal merchants. 
Directors: Mrs. Marjorie C. Bingham, Mrs. Elsie K. Baker 
and A. H. Goodship. 

METALIN, LTD.—Registered as a “ private’’ company 
on August 1. Capital, {5,000 in {1 shares. To enter into 
an agreement with Taylor Bros. and Cox, Ltd., of Adelaide 
House, King William Street, London, E.C.4, and to carry on 
the business of manufacturers of metals and derivatives 
thereof, cadmium, arsenic, antimony, selenium, sulphides and 
metallic colours in general, and dry and pulp colours, paints, 
chemicals, etc. Directors: S. Cox, ‘‘ Beechlands,’’ Alderton 
Hill, Loughton, Essex, and G. S. Bache, Katni, 41, Roding 
Lane, Buckhurst Hill, Essex (directors of Taylor Bros. and 
Cox, Ltd.). 





British Trade Exhibition in Buenos Aires 

THE Government, owing to the greatly increased importance 
now assumed by the British Empire Exhibition to be held at 
Buenos Aires in March and April next, has decided to treble 
the sum to be expended on its official participation in the 
Exhibition. This will allow a considerable part of the impres- 
sive British Government exhibits now being shown in the 
Antwerp Exhibition to be sent out and adequately displayed 
at Buenos Aires. For the trade section of the Exhibition it 
has been found necessary to provide more than double the 
covered space originally designed, and although the grounds 
and buildings cover more than 25 acres it may be difficult to 
fit in all who wish to participate. 





